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“Mud Slinging” That’s Worth While 


OME OF OUR good friends who do not believe in 
J “mudizing” are disturbed lest Coal Age advocate 
this “silly slopping around of dirty water” in mines. 
They shouldn’t become so exercised until the coal indus- 
try learns more about this Rocky Mountain development 
in mine protection against coal-dust dangers. We are 
not prepared to say that “mudizing” is the thing, and 
neither is anyone else, not excepting even the developers 
of the process. However, no mining man who sees the 
results goes away condemning it. 

We are willing, at least, to say that it is advan- 
tageous that so much attention has been centered on 
the rock-dusting problem that this new scheme was 
conceived. That, in itself is a wholesome symptom 
for coal mining. As to “mudizing,” there is no deny- 
ing that it has virtues. The thin mud mixture fills 
crevices and rounds off tiny ledges, thus positively 
reducing the opportunity for coal dust to collect. That 
alone is enough to make it a valuable practice, especially 
in dry mines. Perhaps “mudizing” will form so effec- 
tive a base upon which to build a dry dusting system, 
that it will win its way into every well protected mine. 
At any rate exhaustive experiments with mud should 
certainly proceed. The coal industry should quickly 
learn all there is to know about this practice. 





One More Laugh 


R. PIN CUSHION, the gifted editor and publisher 

of the weekly Squirt, issued as second-class mat- 
ter at Washington, D. C., under the pure food and 
drugs act of June 30, 1908, is all worked up again. 
The Canadian Government is about to take 20,000,000 
tons of coal business in the eastern provinces away 
from American producers and give it to the Canadian 
mines by guaranteeing to just about pay the freight 
on the coal if the mines can’t sell it any other way. 

Would you believe it? Pin can prove that this is all 
Mr. Hoover’s fault. Mr. Hoover’s Department of Com- 
merce which, Pin grieves to say, will receive $3,400,000 
this year with which to pay its useless expenses, has 
“been foster father to the very regulatory proposals 
which frightened Canada out of our markets,” so Pin 
says. Therefore Canada fears it cannot depend upon 
the United States for a regular supply any longer. So 
it will depend, rather, upon its own Maritime Province 
mines. Just how a subsidy of five mills per ton—or 
‘Just about enough to pay the freight’”—is going to 
keep those wild-eyed miners in eastern Canada on the 
job is too thick for us. But never mind. That’s the 
case anyhow. Pin has spoken and Mr. Hoover is to 
blame for everything; take Pin’s word for it. 

What surpasses our mediocre understanding is this: 
Why has Mr. Cushion been so ready to figure out crimes 
to charge against Mr. Hoover? All Mr. Hoover ever 
did was to shut the door of the Department of Com- 
merce to a man who would not be square with ideas 


Mr. Hoover expressed in interviews. So why all this 
hectic flush every week? Well there is one good reason. 
The coal industry likes a laugh as well as anybody. 





More Permanency; Less Make-Shift 


T IS A regrettable fact that most electrical and 

mechanical installations and repairs made inside the 
mines are carelessly done. Some men often say, “It’s 
good enough for the mines,” whenever a job is 
criticised as being unsatisfactory, or executed in an 
unworkmanlike manner. 

The use of more machinery and larger quantities of 
electrical apparatus is economically demanded by the 
mines of today. Each new piece of equipment makes 
everyone from the miner to the official more dependent 
upon its successful operation. When a motor, pump, 
controller or even a signal fails, someone usually must 
stand by idle. Occasionally the failure of even a small 
piece of equipment will shut down a whole mine. 

Poorly installed apparatus is always a liability; 
dangers and accidents multiply when machinery that 
is loose, improperly installed and in disrepair is allowed 
to be operated. Savings theoretically attainable are 
often lost because a machine has been incorrectly 
assembled. 

Most companies need to standardize some of their 
apparatus and to employ men who realize the growing 
dependence of the entire organization and plant upon 
the mechanical and electrical equipment installed. The 
days of makeshifting are about ended. 


Now It Can Be Told Best 


NOTE WITH REGRET the collapse of many 
sectional plans for “coal institutes” which were 
going to tackle the job of educating the public about 
coal. The truth about its production and training in 
its economic consumption are two classes of facts the 
public ought to have. As J. C. Brydon said, when he 


‘retired from the presidency of the National Coal Asso- 


ciation last spring, “The public’s interest in coal seems 
quiescent just now but it might become active at any 
time.” Just so. By the time the next Congress 
assembles at Washington, a rebellious sentiment in that 
body might well be active enough to force through 
destructive coal legislation, unless public sentiment is 
against such action. 

Some contend that it is well to let the public forget 
the subject entirely and that, therefore, the less said 
now the better. To us this seems like clinging to 
public-be-damnedism. The more the people of this 
country know about coal all the way from face to 
furnace, the better. If there is anything it should not 
know, that thing ought to be trimmed out of the 
industry at once, if not sooner. We believe the truth 
about this industry can profitably be told and that it 
ought to be told now above all other times. 

In years gone by, every time the industry has made 
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a concerted effort to tell the public about coal, the 
economic and political situation was such that coal was 
in ill repute the country over. Therefore, the lesson 
in coal was offered just when public acceptance was 
hardest to win. Why wait until the industry is on the 
defensive? That isn’t good salesmanship. Why reserve 
all our selling effort for a time when the salesman has 
to break down the customer’s locked door in order to 
get his all too hostile attention? He can walk in 
with a smile now, because the price of coal never was 
lower, considering the cost of production. 

“But we can’t afford it today,” says a big part of 
the suffering industry. We admit that is a reasonable 
plea. But which is the better business policy: Spend 
a little money and effort continuously to prevent the 
regular and inevitable recurrence of fire, or wait until 
it roars down upon us and then throw in ten times 
as much for protection and maybe lose it all? 


Coal Claims Credit 


OAL has a perfect right to claim credit frankly for 

aiding materially in the autumn industrial pros- 
perity. And it ought to do so. It always has been 
easy for the country to blame assorted industrial ills 
upon high coal prices. Let the country now recognize 
the fact that, in proportion to the cost of production, 
coal has never been cheaper than in 1924. There is 
no better gage of the trend of coal prices than Coal Age 
index which is computed each week from the spot prices 
of fourteen principal American coals on the main mar- 
kets of the nation “weighted” with respect to sizes and 
volume of production. The average coal price this week 
is $2.12. A year ago this price was $2.25. On Aug. 4, 


when summer conditions still prevailed, it was $1.98; 


on April 1 it was $2.09 and on Jan. 1, $2.17. Not 
since before the war has the country seen such low 
prices. 

A wise and well-known coal operator, talking before 
the executive heads of a great coal-consuming industry 
in Chicago last summer, remarked that great industrial 
advances the world over have been based on low-priced 
fuel and that the coal operator today recognizes that 
low-priced coal is necessary henceforth in this country. 
He said, however, that the operator cannot continue 
selling his product below the cost of production for 
that would rot the foundation of all industry. 

This man admitted that all too little progress has 
been made in the past in cost reduction. This he said, 
has been chargeable largely to labor opposition and dis- 
couragingly unprofitable operation of coal mines. What 
he said is true, but he could have said more. He could 
have reported that never before has there been so much 
intense effort devoted to improving mechanical methods 
in coal mines. as in 1924. Industry is bound eventually 
to profit by it in lower costs. In fact there are already 
instances where costs per ton have been reduced as 
much as 25c. Never has there been a year in which 
union labor has had so severe a lesson in the short- 
sightedness of its policy of obstructing cost-cutting 
machinery. Perhaps it may change this policy now. 

It is true the coal operator has no big 1924 profits 
with which to develop cost-cutting machinery and meth- 
ods; he is being driven to it, instead, by desperate fear 
of destitution. So, even before union miners’ wages 
are reduced, the industry is working steadily toward 
lower cost fuel and is thus performing a duty to the 
nation without “taking it out of labor.” 
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A Union Man Says It at Last 


IF nie in western Kentucky is Lonnie Jackso: 
years a stalwart labor leader and, until 
president of District 23, United Mine Workers. N: 
ever successfully accused him of being anything 

of a loyal fighter for unionism. So unionism has 
sisted in his own region—Muhlenberg County—wh 
was collapsing everywhere else in western Kent: | 
One reason for this was that coal operators | 
Lonnie Jackson to be fair, square and sane. They 
willing to deal with such a man. And they are wi 
now. But unbending adherence to the Jackson, 
agreement makes it impossible. Lonnie Jackson says: 

“T do not believe in an organization taking the sta 
that there will be no backward step regardless of cir- 
cumstances. I believe that facts and figures should be 
governing factors in fixing wage scales at all times, 
This is my conception of the trade union movement or 
collective bargaining. Labor organizations should de- 
mand what they are entitled to at a time when condi- 
tions are favorable and they should be willing to grant 
concessions when things are unfavorable and if any 
district is suffering on account of inequality it should 
be taken care of through wage negotiations.” 

Talk such as this is not pleasant in the ears of Presi- 
dent John Lewis. It is too true. And it is not pleasant 
for him to hear Lonnie Jackson say flatly: “Day by 
day I have seen mines go non-union. I have seen non- 
union tonnage soar to an alarming extent. I have seen 
operators, who were always willing to sign contracts 
with the United Mine Workers, permit their mines 
to flood because they cannot sign an agreement that will 
not permit them to compete with non-union tonnage.” 
Jackson knows that “it will be the duty of the officials 
of our organization as long as they work and receive 
pay therefor, to oppose what I am saying but 
I am endeavoring to put before the miners and the 
public the facts as they appear to me. I am conscien- 
tious and I do not fear the result, whatever it may be.” 
And there the case stands. 

There isn’t much for President Lewis to do or say 
in reply. He knows this man speaks the truth. But 
his own hands are tied effectively. He cannot advocate 
a reduced union wage in western Kentucky, because 
if he did he would be sacrificing his locals in Illinois 
and other competing fields—that is, unless he agreed 
also to a cut in Illinois and the whole domain of 
unionism. And if he did that right now he would be 
doing a futile thing. He probably would fail to get 
the reduced scale accepted and he certainly would 
succeed in getting himself rushed out of a job. Such 
is the psychology of the union miner. No “backward 
step” can be taken until the rank and file demands it, 
and that may not be until next summer. Till then, at 
least, conditions must remain in statu quo. 

For the time being, everybody is right. Lonnie 
Jackson is right in advocating a cut, just as the Alberta 
union miners were right this month in accepting a 
reduction rather than be sacrificed by the international. 
President Lewis is right because union politics will not 
permit him to do what he knows should be done. So 
the confused situation must remain confused—while 
sections of union territory go non-union or reject head- 
quarters control—until action is initiated by the rank 
and file. That action is a little closer because such men 
as Lonnie Jackson have begun telling the union the 
truth. 
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Is the Payroll Dollar Worth the Mine Dollar? 


Many Executives Do Not Realize That Wages Are Invested 


— The Wage Dollar 


Should Pay Dividends —- Human 


Engineering Is as Indispensible to Success as Mining Engineering 


By H. J. GROSSMAN 
Cleveland, Ohio 


coal industry is the mistaken idea held by most 

executives that the “mine dollar” is greater than 
the “payroll dollar.” In other words, a great many 
executives think that the money invested in their mines 
and equipment should be more carefully watched than 
that which is paid out to employees in the form of 
wages. Either they do not realize that the money 
spent in this way forms ultimately a far larger invest- 
ment than that put into mine and equipment, or else 
they choose to ignore this fact. The result is waste 
which is passed on to the ultimate consumer in the 
form of increased mining costs and higher prices. 

Not only do most executives fail to realize that in- 
vestment in payroll—wages—is ultimately a much 
bigger investment than that in plant and equipment 
but they also fail to realize that it is fundamentally a 
more important investment as well. On the average, 
business cash invested in payroll will exceed cash in- 
vested in mine and equipment within two or three 
years. Even in the largest enterprises the former 
investment will exceed the latter within five years. 

It is impossible to evade the fact that every waste- 
ful practice in the mining of coal is translated into 
cost. This cost becomes a direct burden on the con- 
sumer in the form of higher prices, if a profit is to 
be made on the output of the mine. 

In contributing to this waste and the resultant 
ligher cost of production, some important factors are: 
the impurities loaded on the cars in the mine and 


()« OF THE principal sources of loss to the 





NotE—Men, after all, are the greatest assets that a coal com- 
any can have. The headpiece shows a group of miners waiting 
t the shaft bottom to be hoisted to the surface. This is the raw 
oa =" which the human engineer in the mining industry 
1as to work. 


eventually shipped to the consumer, careless handling 
or rough treatment of tools and equipment, absenteeism 
and “idle days,” restriction of production, opposition 
to labor-saving devices, uneconomic restrictions, strife 
and friction, and the like. Much of the waste com- 
plained of is due to the attitude of the executives 
toward their employees and of the employees toward 
their jobs. Perhaps a larger portion of it may be 
charged against the attitude of the executives than 
against the attitude of the employees, for it is upon 
the former that the latter largely depends. In other 
words, if executives insist upon giving 95 per cent of 
their attention to the mechanical side of the business 
and only 5 per cent to the human side, they have little 
to complain about if their employees give 5 per cent of 
their attention to their jobs and 95 per cent to their 
personal interests. Regardless of what percentage of 
attention the employees give to their jobs, however, 
it is obvious that sooner or later any inattention will 
be reflected in waste. 


CO-OPERATION IS THE ONLY ADEQUATE SOLUTION 


The question of how wastes and the losses they 
produce may be lessened in a substantial way, if not 
prevented entirely, may be answered with a single word 
—co-operation. The task of obtaining co-operation, 
however, is by no means simple. Some employers have 
tried to obtain it by placing industrial spies in their 
plants to report delinquent employees, who are dis- 
charged; but they have failed. Other employers have 
striven for co-operation, their various activities being 
classified under the head of welfare work. They have 
tried to win the co-operation of their employees by 
giving them something; and they also have failed. 
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This naturally brings up the question as to how co- 
operation really can be obtained. In a negative way 
it may be answered by saying that it can rarely come 
from the inside of the organization, because the average 
executive is unable to analyze the motives that control 
his employees.- To do this properly and effectively it 
is necessary to approach the matter from an “outside 
or detached” (not disinterested) viewpoint. The 
executive himself, being on the inside, the viewpoint 
is denied him. In a word, it is a case for the trained 
“man engineer.” 

Let us cite a case in point. In it figured a mine 
equipped with the most efficient machinery, labor-saving 
devices, plentifully equipped and engineered, yet unable 
to produce coal at a profit. A survey of conditions in 
the mine showed an antagonistic attitude on the part of 
the employees toward the management. This resulted 
in their opposing the purpose of the equipment and 
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Unnecessary driving tactics indulged in by th 
charged with supervision also materially adds to : 
mining cost through expensive labor turnover and 
creased antagonism from the workers. This feel! 
expends itself in opposition to the managemer: 
interests. Education of the foremen along sim 
lines, supplemented by a strongly applied const) 
tive policy will eliminate these losses accruing f) 
the supervision. It is all a case of determining moti; 
and working up the spirit of co-operation throu) 
understanding. 


CO-ORDINATION REDUCES PAYROLL LOssS 


The annual payroll loss in some mines is almost 
unbelievable. In a large operation the payroll w: 
found to be sustaining an annual loss of 25 per cent 
of the total wage disbursement. By developing :; 
greater degree of co-ordination and constructively 








Those Who 
Actually Produce 
Coal 


Color makes little 
difference in loy- 
alty. The impor- 
tant consideration 
in any industrial en- 
terprise is morale. 
This may be _in- 
tangible, incapable 
of measurement or 
appraisal, yet it is 
none the less highly 
important. The loy- 
alty of even such 
men as these roof- 
brushers is well 
worth securing by 
the management of 
any mine. 

















labor-saving devices, thereby restricting production, 
and causing great losses and wastes. They had been 
educated by outsiders to believe that these practices 
were to their interest. 

An intense educational effort in the simple economics 
of the situation, developed a comprehension of the 
fallacy of their previous methods and practices. This 
resulted in the economical and cleaner mining of coal, 
which permitted the operator to offer a price in- 
ducement and to extend his area of distribution, 
thereby providing more stable employment under 
more agreeable conditions for his workers. The secret 
was the “outside” or analytical viewpoint and the edu- 
cational method practically applied. Thus success was 
achieved through enlisting the co-operation of the 
employees and their interest in their work to a point 
where they had a fair understanding of the identity of 
interest. The executives of this mine had been neglect- 
ing its greatest asset—the goodwill and understanding 
of their workmen. 


molding the employees, as well as the foremen and con- 
tractors to the proper appreciation of their responsi- 
bility and to an understanding of simple economics, 
the greater part of this loss has been recovered. 

That the minds of mine workers are not closed to 
developments of an economic nature is proven by an 


experience recently had in a non-union operation. 
Although the mine was operating more or less con- 
tinuously under a reduced wage scale, the conditions 
of the coal market plainly indicated a curtailment of 
output. Realizing that a reduction in price would stimu- 
late sales, and that they would be far better off working 
for a slight reduction five days a week than one or 
two days a week at a higher scale, the miners made 
their views known and graciously accepted the reduc- 
tion in wage. No doubt when orders are again plenti- 
ful they will promptly receive a substantial increase 
from this constructively inclined operator. 

In undertaking the reduction of mining losses, sight 
must not be lost of that fact that every working force 
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Common 
Ground 


First aid training 
in most cases has 
done far more than 
teach men how to 
apply bandages—it 
has taught them 
how to meet and 
appreciate each 
other. When em- 
ployee and employ- 
er meet in a com- 
mon cause, differ- 
ences of opinion are 
apt to be forgotten. 
Nothing welds 
people together 
more firmly than to 
work for a common 
objective or to play 
on the same team. 

















is made up of three types of employees—conservative, 
radical and neutral. Analysis of mines and plants in 
more than 50 industries has shown that, in a group of 
100 typical employees, 10 per cent are conservative, 
another 10 per cent are radical and the remaining 80 
per cent are of neutral motive. 

There is no loss on the payroll dollar of the first 
group, because the employees in it return a full day’s 
work for the wages they receive. The radical-motive 
group will produce only 50 per cent of a full day’s 
work, with a consequent loss of 50 per cent of the wage 
investment in them. The 80 employees in the neutral- 
motive group produce only 75 per cent of a full day’s 


work, and there is a loss of 25 per cent on their pay- 
roll dollar. The net result is, in this case, which is 
typical, a loss in productive value of 25 per cent of 
payroll investment per hundred employees. 

Appréciation of science in machinery and mining 
engineering is essential in the coal industry but, unless 
the good-will of the employees can be obtained, no 
system will earn satisfactory dividends. The co- 
operation of the mine workers can be had by any 
employer who will meet them half way. The viewpoint 
of the employee is the most neglected factor in our 
modern mining industry. It deserves far greater con- 
sideration than it now receives. 





A Reliable Crusher Installation 


At a certain mine in Illinois a ring crusher was in- 
stalled about three years ago. This machine is driven 
by a 50-hp. motor and is used to reduce large coal to 
stoker size. Since its installation it has crushed a 
total of 240,000 tons of coal, some pieces being as large 
as 2 ft. chunks. On the average about 1,100 tons of 


fuel are passed through this machine each shift. 


Thus far no repairs whatever have been necessary 
on this machine. Expense of operation, including in- 
terest, depreciation, etc., amounts to $13.39 per day, 
which brings the cost of crushing to 1.2 cents per ton. 
Many coal mines during recent years have installed 
crushers so as to be able to supply stoker fuel to the 
trade whenever the demand for this grade is strong. 
The results obtained in this installation in Illinois show 
how reliable these crushers can be made. 




















feature for ‘‘King” coal. 
wherever it goes. 


The Ghost Car of the Rocky Mountain Region 


The United States Fuel Co., with headquarters in Salt Lake City, Utah, operates the only white coal car in captivity—and only one. 
This car, which shines out like Little Eva among the Tops’es and the Simon Legrees of coal traffic, is used as an advertising 

It makes trips here and there among the customers of the company, attracting attention 

In this photograph, it stands in the load yard of the Blackhawk mine at Hiawatha, Utah. 
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How Dangerous Ground Currents Were Prevente:] 


And Confidence of Workmen Regained’ 


Stray Currents Were Eliminated from Shaft and Equipment by Interconnecting Cables—Lea (s 
on Firing Caps Should Be Short Circuited Until Used—Damaged Blasting 
Cables Must Be Replaced at Once 


By Emory E. JONES 
Electrical Engineer, E. E. White Coal Co., Stotesbury, W. Va. 


on the property of the E. E. White Coal Co., at 

Stotesbury, W. Va., to the Pocahontas coal beds 
Nos. 3 and 4. When the shaft had been sunk to a depth 
of about 65 ft., a premature explosion occurred in the 
following manner: A sumping shot of eighty sticks of 
dynamite had been prepared and connections made to 
an electric blasting circuit of 250 volts direct-current 
located on the surface. Due to an open circuit in the 
blasting cable, which ran from the surface to the bottom 
of the shaft, the charge could not be made to detonate. 
As two men started to descend the shaft to locate the 
open circuit, so that the work could proceed, the charge 
of dynamite exploded. Fortunately, no one was in- 
jured, as the shot had been well placed and properly 
loaded, so that no rock was thrown to the surface. 

It was now evident that conditions were extremely 
dangerous, and the cause of this premature explosion 
must be found and eliminated. The confidence of the 
workmen had been shaken and some of them refused to 
proceed with the work unless steam instead of elec- 
tricity was used for hoisting and pumping purposes. 

Because of the fact that all the equipment was elec- 
trically operated and the machinery for sinking had all 
been installed, it was practically out of the question to 
use steam. It was therefore evident that the cause of 
this explosion must be found and remedied. 

It was known positively that the circuit leading to 
this charge of dynamite was open, and that the switch 
had been disconnected some time previous to the detona- 
tion of the charge. It was also believed that the shot 
had in some way been detonated by what is commonly 
known as a stray current. 


TESTS MADE TO DETERMINE EXACT CAUSE 


A number of tests were made to determine the exact 
cause. In making these tests, first, all the switches 
were opened, and an ordinary electric blasting cap was 
connected between the compressed air line and the dis- 
charge line from the pumps located at the bottom of the 
shaft. The instant the connection was made the cap 
was fired. This showed that a sufficient difference of 
potential existed between these points to detonate an 
electric blasting cap. A connection was made between 
the air line going down the shaft and the ground adja- 
cent thereto. Again the cap was fired, but not instantly, 
thus showing that there was not at all times sufficient 
voltage between these points to fire the cap. A connec- 
tion was made between the electric hoist frame and 
the ground and the cap was fired instantly. A connec- 
tion was made between the shaft bottom and a wet 
place near the surface and the cap was fired in a few 
seconds. 

From these results it was evident that sufficient dif- 


[- THE LATTER part of 1922 a shaft was sunk 


*Paper presented before Mining Section of National Safety 
Council, Louisville, Ky., Oct. 2. 


ference of potential existed between the places selecied 
to fire blasting caps connected in an ordinary circuit in 
the shaft. To equalize the difference of potential exist- 
ing at these various places, connections were made with 
heavy copper wire as follows: The frames of all the 
machines on the surface, and the pipe lines going down 
the shaft were electrically connected; holes were dug 
near the hoist and compressors, and ground connections 
were made by burying a coil of wire, and bolting the 














Drilling a Hole by Hand 


Whether the hole be drilled in rock or coal makes little differ- 
ence—damp earthy materials form a conductor that may carry 
current of sufficient strength to set off a detonator. High-resist- 
once joints in rails, gaskets in pipe lines and a hundred and one 
other things, not perceptible to the eye, may influence not only 
the magnitude of stray currents but their path as well. 


connections to the frames of the machines; salt water 
was poured on these coils of wire to increase the con- 
ductivity, and earth packed over them to fill the holes 
and insure good contact with the ground. 

Tests were then made with a millivoltmeter and no 
difference of potential greater than 100 millivolts could 
be detected between any two pipes, between a pipe and 
ground, or from the top of the shaft to the bottom of 
the shaft. 

After these tests had been completed several blasting 
caps were given to the workmen, and a prize of $25 in 
cash offered to anyone who could cause a cap to fire at 
any place except by the use of the blasting circuit. It 
was amusing to watch the efforts of the men to fire 
the caps, and the precautions used in case they should 
explode. Not being successful in their attempts it was 
noticed that some of the workmen believed that th: 
caps handed to them were imperfect. They though‘ 
these caps to be “phoney.” In order to dispel this sus 
picion each cap was connected to the blasting machine 
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Drilling a Shot Hole Electrically 


3y what means a hole is drilled makes very little difference so 
far as stray currents are concerned as the real danger comes 
between the time of charging and the time of firing. Note, how- 
ever, the rock band below this shot hole. It may have high 
resistance while the coal above and below it may have coimpvara- 
tively low resistance. Suppose that in inserting the cartridge and 


pushing it home one lead wire is scraped bare making contact 
with the coal and that the bare end of the other wire touches 
the damp floor. Then suppose that a stray current seeks passage 
from the coal to the floor. What will happen is obvious. 


and fired, thus restoring the workmen’s confidence, so 
that the work could proceed without fear. 

The following rules were then posted regarding 
blasting, and rigid adherence enforced. 

Rule 1. Explosives must be placed in an insulated 
container when being lowered down the shaft. 

Rule 2. Not more two men may be in the shaft when 
shots are being prepared. 

Rule 3. The muck bucket must not touch the bottom 
of the shaft during preparations for a blast. 

Rule 4—The blasting machine must remain in the 
possession of the top man, and may be operated only by 
the man who prepared the shots, and then only in the 
presence of the top man. 

Rule 5. The whole length of the shooting cable must 
be inspected daily. If a bare place is found, the cable 
must be thrown away and a new one secured. 

There are obvious reasons for each of ‘these rules. 
First, if the explosives are in an insulated container 
while being lowered down the shaft, there is no danger 
of an electrical contact being made. Second, if only 
two men are in the shaft during the preparation of 
the shot, it is certain that not more than two men 
could be hurt in the event of an accident. Third, if 
the muck bucket does not touch the bottom, there is 
no danger of stray currents radiating from it. Fourth, 
if the blasting machine is in charge of one man, one 
particular person is responsible for its safe keeping 
and if the man who prepares the shots is the only one 
allowed to use the machine, it is evident that no one 
will connect it until everyone is out of the shaft. 
Fifth, if a well-insulated blasting cable is used, and 
it comes in contact with any charged machines or pipe 
lines, the insulation will prevent leakage of current 
0 the blasting cap. 

Since the accident mentioned above some thought has 
cen given the subject, and improvements made in the 
way of handling electric detonators, especially inside 
the mines. In the case of the E. E. White Coal Co. 
the miners are taught to twist the bare ends of the 
wres of the blasting caps together and keep them in 
this eondition until they are finally connected to the 
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blasting circuit. This simply means that in case the 
wires of the cap come in contact with a source of cur- 
rent, the ends being short-circuited, there is no danger. 
Caps are always delivered to the men in paper sacks 
properly closed at the top so that the ends of the wires 
can not come in contact with any source of current. 
The men are taught to suspend blasting cables on wooden 
posts, and never allow them to come in contact with 
mine tracks. Blasting batteries are made in such a way 
that a connection to them cannot be made unless the 
cable is held in one hand and the battery in the other. 
Thus there is no danger of a workman leaving his 
battery connected to a cable and going to the face and 
attaching another cap. Accidents have happened where 
miners have left their cables connected to battery ter- 
minals and attached blasting caps at the charge. 

To those who have studied electrolysis the subject of 
stray currents is a familiar one. Much study has been 
given this subject, and some electric railway companies 
have gone so far as not to use the rails or ground for 
return circuits at all, in fact, this is the case in Cin- 
cinnati. The danger here is not so much the premature 
explosion of shots but the electrolytic action on steel 
structures. 

If an electric current is passed through a liquid from 
one metallic plate to another, electrolysis will take 
place; that is, metal will be deposited on the negative 
pole, and the positive pole will be dissolved. In an elec- 
tric railway return circuit there is a difference of poten- 
tial between parts of the system and the rails and other 
buried metals, such as pipe lines, steel structures, fire 
plugs, telephone cables and foundations of buildings. 
The amount of these differences of potential depends 
somewhat upon the energy loss in the return circuit, it 
varies with the amount of current flowing, and the 
resistance of the return circuit. 

It is therefore evident that if pipe lines and buried 
pieces of metal are all connected together with low- 
resistance cables, these differences of potential may be 
practically eliminated. However, it is not so evident 
that different strata of earth are of relatively low re- 
sistance and sometimes separated by.a stratum of com- 
paratively high resistance. Nevertheless this accounts 

















Loading a Hole 


When handled properly explosives are harmless: if handled 
improperly they “let go.’’ The blaster must not only look care- 
fully to the charge of powder itself but also to the detonator and 
its lead wires. Twisting the bare ends of these wires together 
forms an electrical connection between them and greatly lessens 
the danger of premature explosion. This process practically con- 
verts the leads from two separate wires into one continuous 
conductor with no opportunity for current to flow to the cap. 
Furthermore, joining the wires’ ends keeps them together so that 
they are not likely to touch two points of appreciably different 
potential. 
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A Place to Begin to Control Currents 


Unbonded or poorly bonded tracks are a continual source of 
danger and expense. Any current that leaves a generator must 
return by some circuit or another. If the rail joints present a 
high resistance the current will pass through the materials offer- 
ing an easier path. 


for differences of potential between earth strata. By 
the same token, where current is flowing through the 
earth, there are differences of potential between points 
on the surface, or between the surface and under- 
ground, depending upon the difference in their dis- 
tances from the source of current the conductivity of 
the various strata of earth and the amount of current 
flowing. The first experiments in wireless depended 
upon this principle. When we consider the small 
amount of current necessary to fire an electric deto- 
nator, and the small amount of voltage required, it is 
evident that care must be taken not to allow the bare 
ends of the caps or bare places in the blasting cable 
to come in contact with conductors, especially pipe lines, 
steel rails, ponds of water, or wet places of relatively 
high conductivity due to mineral salts and acids. 

It is strongly recommended that all electric blasting- 
cap wires be twisted together during the process of 
manufacture, thus minimizing dangers in the field 
should the wires accidently come in contact with mate- 
rials having a difference of potential between them. 

The cables used for the purpose of electric blasting 
are usually poorly insulated and cheaply constructed. 
The insulation consists chiefly of cotton treated with 
paraffin. A great improvement could be made in this 
direction which would add to the safety of electric 
blasting. Manufacturers of electric batteries used for 
firing electric blasting caps can improve their construc- 
tion by so arranging the batteries that no permanent 
connection can be made to them. This refers, of course, 
to the batteries used by coal miners, where only one 
cap is fired at a time. 

For the benefit of those who wish to calculate the 
resistance of blasting circuits, I quote literally from 
J. H. Horlick, Jr., of the Hercules Powder Co., who 
very kindly furnished this information. 

“The actual amount of current required to heat the 
bridge of our electric blasting cap sufficiently to set 
off the charge in the cap is approximately 0.4 amp. 
However, in actual blasting, and with more than one 
cap connected in the circuit, a greater current is recom- 
mended to take care of any slight variation in the 
bridges of the caps or of any leakage which may occur 
in the circuit, especially under damp conditions or in 
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metal-bearing materials. For various types of conn 
tions we therefore recommend the following curren 

1. For series connection, not less than 1.5 amp. 

2. For straight parallel connections, not less than 
amp. per cap in parallel. 

3. For parallel-series connections where the caps « 
in series groups and the groups in parallel, not |: 
than 2.0 amp. per series. 

4. For series-parallel connections where the caps ar 
in parallel in groups, and the groups in series, not less 
than 1.0 amp. per cap in the largest parallel group. 

“Of course, it is quite possible to get satisfactory re- 
sults with less currents than recommended above, «s- 
pecially when a number of caps are placed in the cir- 
cuit. However, the above minimum currents are 
recommended so as to have some margin of power to 
take care of any irregularities in the circuit and pro- 
vide greater assurance of all caps firing. 

“With the necessary current determined, the required 
voltage then depends upon the resistance of the circuit. 
In this consideration it is important that the resistance 
of the entire circuit, and not that of the caps alone, be 
calculated. For instance, suppose we had a circuit con- 
sisting of ten 10-ft. No. 6 copper wire E.B. caps in 
series with 500 ft. of No. 14 copper wire to the source 
of power. The resistance of E.B. caps, of course, varies 
with the length and kind of leg wires, that of Her- 
cules 10-ft. No. 6 copper wire E.B. cap being 1.50 ohms. 
Ten in series would therefore have a resistance of 15.0 
ohms, while the 500-ft. of lead wire would have a re- 
sistance of 1.26 ohms. With the minimum recom- 
mended current of 1.5 amp. for this series circuit, 
the required voltage by Ohm’s Law would be about 
25 volts. For firing only a single cap, a current of 
only about 0.5 amp. would be sufficient to use in cal- 
culating the required voltage along the above lines, in 
which case about 1.5 volts would probably fire the 10-ft. 
copper wire cap. It is interesting to note that if a 
stray current should get through the cap wire insula- 
tion near the cap itself, thereby eliminating the leg 
wire resistance, a voltage as low as about 0.6 volt might 
fire the cap. However, for more than one cap in regu- 
lar blasting circuits, we recommend calculations for 
required power based on more than merely theoretical 
required current, in order to more thoroughly insure 
the firing of all caps in the circuit.” 














Take No Chances With a Damaged Blasting Cable 
Bare spots in a cable may touch a mine rail, charged conduct 
or a pipe carrying current and fire a charge. Inspect the cab!: 

every day and replace it with a new one if it is damaged. 
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Samplers 


Influence Coal Quality—-Dust Laid by Washing Down Mine Surfaces 


By MILTON H. FIEs 


Vice-President, 


De Bardeleben Coal Corporation, 


Birmingham, Ala. 


at drift mines in Alabama where no power is 

available. This system is costly and inefficient. 
At practically all mines where power is available vari- 
ous types of fans are used. At some drift operations 
small fans of about 5,000 cu.ft. per minute capacity are 
employed; one machine furnishing air for one or two 
openings. At larger developments, where methane is 
generated, there are usually two drives to each fan. 
One of these is generally a motor and the auxiliary 
drive a steam, gasoline or kerosene engine. 

At the No. 1 air shaft of the Woodward Iron Co. a 
No. 16 Sirocco fan has been installed. This is driven 
normally by a 150-hp. motor; the auxiliary unit con- 
sists of a 100-hp. Fairbanks-Morse kerosene engine. 
This engine is direct-connected to the fan shaft by a 
sliding jaw clutch. The motor is connected to the fan 
by a belt, the pulley being loose on the shaft but pro- 
vided with jaws cast in the hub to engage a sliding 
clutch. In case of power failure, it is only necessary 
to throw out the clutch on the belt pulley, throw in the 
other clutch and start the engine. 

The engine is started with compressed air from a re- 
ceiver. This is always kept up to pressure by a small 
compressor that is driven by a 9-hp. gas engine. The 
entire change can be made in less than 5 minutes. 
Storage batteries are provided to furnish lights for the 
attendant at the fan in case of power failure. The 
layout of this auxiliary drive is shown in Fig. 23. 

Both the continuous and split systems of ventilation 
are in use in the mines of Alabama. In the larger and 
better-equipped operations, the split system is preva- 
lent. Concrete overcasts and stoppings made of mine 
rock, faced with a mixture of clay and cement, are 
found in the better-class mines. 


IN SOME MINES MucH WATER MUST BE HANDLED 


It has been found that as pillars are removed, par- 
ticularly in the Warrior field, the cost of pumping 
increases greatly. In some of the Pratt mines, where 
pillars were robbed as the entries were driven to the 
boundary, from 10 to 15 tons of water have been pumped 
for each ton of coal produced. It is now the custom, at 
the larger operations, to extract not over 50 per cent 
of the coal’as the mine advances, leaving large thick 
pillars. These are robbed as expeditiously as is prac- 
ticable toward the end of the mine’s life. The reduc- 
tion in pumping by this method will be great. 

In the Cahaba field, where all the beds pitch, pumping 
is a large item of expense, mainly because there are 
conglomerate and other porous strata above the coal 
measures. The drainage problem is simplified, however, 
y the ability to lead the water to a common point. 
Methods employed in timbering vary greatly accord- 


VV st arte mine furnaces are still in use generally 





Notre—Fourth and last installment of article entitled, “Alabama 
Coal-Mining Practices,” presented at the Birmingham meeting 
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ing to the top, and no set principle is followed. The 
cost of timbering ranges from Ic. per ton to 7 or 8c., 
depending on the nature of the top and the accessibility 
of the timber. In recent years, the cost of timber has 
increased, through the exhaustion of the supply readily 
available. It is not uncommon at some mines to 
have the timber shipped in by rail or hauled 10 to 15 
miles in trucks. 

In the larger, better-equipped mines, slope and main 
haulage track is laid on sawed creosoted ties with 40 
to 60-lb. steel. On cross entries, where mule haulage 
is used, the rail is 20 lb., but with locomotives it is 
30 to 40 lb. Room rails vary from 12 to 20 lb. in 
weight. 

In medium and steeply pitching beds, as a general 
rule, mules are used on all cross entries for gathering 
coal to the slopes. Where the pitch is from 0 to 5 deg. 
locomotives are employed almost entirely for gathering 
and main-line deliveries. Storage-battery and gasoline 
machines are used at a few operations and in a few 
cases endless and tail-rope haulage systems are found. 


BELT CONVEYOR USED AS A SLOPE HOIST 


At one mine in Alabama, a belt is used for hoisting 
coal up a slope. This conveyor operates on a pitch of 
19 deg. 53 min. The belt is 4 ft. wide, with troughing 
idlers on the upper and straight bearing idlers on 
the lower strand. Head and tail centers are 485 ft. 
apart and the belt is kept taut by passing over an 
idler pulley to which a counterweight is attached located 
just under the head pulley. The coal is discharged in 
a one-car revolving dump underground. Under this 
dump is a hopper, which holds about 6 tons, or the 
capacity of three mine cars. Beneath the hopper is 
placed a reciprocating feeder which feeds the coal from 
the hopper to the belt. This feeder is perforated and 
the slack coal goes to the belt first and the lump coal 
is deposited on top of it. The belt has a capacity of 
2,500 tons per day of 8 hr. A 75-hp. motor drives this 
conveyor as well as the reciprocating feeder. The ad- 
vantages of this system are reduced cost of all tipple 
and head-frame structures, a lower operating expense, 
a smaller investment in hoisting machines—a 75-hp. 
motor as against an expensive hoist of 500 to 700-hp. 
capacity. By regulating the feed at the bottom of the 
slope coal can be fed to the shaker screen in the tipple 
with such regularity as to make the screening highly 
effective, and all danger from slope trips is eliminated. 

This belt has been in operation about a year and no 
wear is noticeable. The mine has not been brought 
to its full capacity, but 1,100 tons have been handled 
over this conveyor in one day with the belt standing 
idle about half of the time. 

With beds of such diversified thickness and pitch as 
here prevail, many types of mine cars are in use in 
the state. In the more recent developments, cars with- 
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out end gates, and revolving dumps with which to dis- 
charge them, are becoming the general practice. At 
one operation, on a 25 to 35 deg. pitch, Griffith bottom- 
dump cars are being used with success. One type of 
tipple installed at a slope mine, and which well illustrates 
the use of revélving dumps and gateless mine cars, 
is shown in Fig. 24. This tipple handles about 2,000 
tons per 8-hr. day with a counterbalanced haul of five 
cars per trip. The capacity of the cars is 3,500 Ib., 
making about 9 tons of coal per hoist. 

The coal is pulled from the loaded yard up a 30-deg. 
slope about 1,100 ft. long by an 800-hp. Vulcan hoist. 
The drums are 10 ft. in diameter with a 4-ft. 6-in. face. 
The rope speed is 1,800 ft. per minute. A 500-ton 


reinforced-concrete bin, located over two standard-gage 
railroad tracks, receives the coal from the gravity dump. 
The bin is 39 ft. high on the approach end and 493 ft. 
high on the hoist end; this gives an angle of about 83- 
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Fig. 23—Auxiliary Drive for a Mine Fan. 


This layout shows 
Should a mishap 


When the fan is down the mine is down. 
a fan normally driven by belt from a motor, 
befall this motor or should the source of power fail a kerosene 
engine may be started and the fan driven by it. Both engine 
and belt pully are clutched to the shaft so that shifting drives 
is a matter of only a few minutes. 


deg. in the gravity dump, and facilitates the prompt 
return of cars by gravity after they have been dis- 
charged. 

Hoist operation is controlled by electric signals from 
the man on the tipple, when cars are ready to be re- 
turned to the mine, and from the man in the loaded 
yard, when the trip is ready to be pulled out. The 
coal is weighed in the underground yard and pulled into 
the dump which is released by the operator on the 
tipple. The dump is rotated by the weight of the coal. 
As the cars empty, the dump returns to its normal 
position, and latches automatically. It is then ready 
for the next trip. As the coal leaves the cars in the 
dump, part of it is caught by sampling chutes in top 
of the bin. 

Every precaution has been taken to make the tipple 
as fireproof and safe as possible, the main structure 
being of reinforced concrete and steel. At the top of 
the tipple, on the hoist end, a 20,000-gal. water-storage 
tank is provided for fire emergency. 


INSTALLATION AND ADVANTAGES OF SAMPLERS 


All mines in Alabama employ a dockage system 
whereby miners are penalized for loading excessive 
quantities of slate or rock. The method generally used 
to check up the miner is to pick a few cars at random, 
unload them carefully, a shovelful at a time, and inspect 
closely the entire contents of each car. The weak point 
in this method is that only a few cars can be inspected 
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during one day’s operation and the miner, knowing 
this, will take the chance of not being discovered. 

Erskine Ramsay, first vice-president and chief engi 
neer of the Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., has perfectec 
a mechanical sampler that has made possible the testing 
and inspection of a large number of mine cars withou 
actually unloading their contents by hand. The Ram 
say sampler has been used more extensively by th: 
Woodward Iron Co. than by any other concern in this 
district. This company installed its first sampler in 
May, 1920, at Dolomite No. 1 mine. Since then, two 
additional machines have been installed at this opera- 
tion, three have been installed at Dolomite No. 3, and 
four at the Mulga mine; this gives the Woodward com- 
pany a total of ten samplers. 

At Dolomite No. 1, the coal is hoisted in four-car 
trips and is dumped four cars at a time by means of 
two Ramsay, rotary, multiple, slope dumps installed in 
parallel. Messrs. Crockard and Best, of the Woodward 
company, made such changes in the usual design of 
these dumps (which are generally power driven) as to 
make them rotate by gravity. Installed under these 
rotary dumps are chutes having hoppers at the top. 
Beneath the right-hand dump there are two of these 
chutes by means of which the coal is directed to a 
sampler room, in which one sampler is installed. Be- 
neath the left-hand rotary dump, there are four chutes 
leading to a sampler room on that side of the tipple, 
in which are installed two samplers, each being served 
by two chutes. The chutes have a hopper arrangement 
at the top for receiving the coal samples and are equip- 
ped with rotary gates operated by cables passing over 
sheaves and extending to a position convenient for the 
sampler operator. This man is thus enabled to draw 
the samples one at a time as required for convenient 
operation (see Fig. 25). 

At the sampler, as installed by the Woodward com- 
pany, the operator releases the sample from the chute 
onto a double-deck shaking screen 24x42 in. in size. 
This feeds slowly to a 24x38 in. picking table. The 
upper of the two shaking screens has 1-in. circular 
perforations and the bottom screen 34-in. perforations. 
The lump material that passes over the upper screen is 
hand picked. That from the lower deck is discharged 
onto the picking table through a small gate and is like- 
wise picked. The fines passing through the lower screen 
go directly to the coal car and are not considered in 
the sampling. The removal of this material, however, 
facilitates the sampling operation and makes more care- 
ful and faster picking possible. 

At Dolomite No. 3 mine, practically the same ar- 
rangement has been installed. Here the coal is dis- 
charged from the mine cars by two Ramsay rotary 
dumps in trips of five cars each, instead of four cars 
as at Dolomite No. 1. Chutes of the same design lead 
from beneath the coal dump to the sampler room in 
exactly the same manner as has been described and are 
equipped with gates so that the coal may pass directly 
to the sampler or, if desired, may be retarded to suit 
the convenience of the sampler operator. 


CARRIERS SUBSTITUTED FOR SAMPLER CHUTES 


At Mulga mine, four samplers have been installed. 
These are arranged in two rows back to back, but stag- 
gered so as to allow sufficient space for the attendants. 
This installation presented unsual difficulties because 
of the small space available for the equipment. The 
amount of head-room was so small that it was not pos- 
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sible to install gravity chutes; therefore, a small motor- 
driven carrier was designed to transfer samples from 
the receiving gates to any of the four machines. This 
carrier is a small bottom-dump car with wheels run- 
ning between the flanges of parallel 10-in. channels. 
A tripper is set by the operator at any of the four 
machines and when the switch is thrown, the car runs 
down, strikes the tripper and automatically dumps, 
thence returning to the receiving gate. A single load- 
ing voint is possible at this mine as cars are hoisted 
singly and discharged by a one-car rotary dump. 

This battery of samplers is the latest installation 
made by the company and several small improvements 
have been effected in the design. The shape of the 
skirt plate along the picking table has been altered and 
both shaker and table have been lengthened. The width 
of the machine remains 24 in., but the shaker screen 
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weigh hopper is ready for a new sample. To facilitate 
weighing, dial scales are used with posts 6 ft. high, 
thus bringing the dial to the level of the operator’s 
eye. These scales are provided with dials 13 in. in 
diameter which are graduated to read half pounds. 


CosT 18S MODERATE BUT RESULTS ARE BIG 


This detailed operation applies to the Dolomite No. 3 
mine, where the average sample weighs about 70 Ib. 
and requires approximately 7 minutes to pick. The 
samples are identified by means of the miner’s check 
number, which is fastened to the bottom of the car and 
is noted by the tippleman and passed down to the 
sampling room by means of a speaking tube. The 
sampler operator keeps a record headed at the top ‘‘Coal 
Sampler Record.” At the left, on the next line, is 
recorded the name of the coal mine and on the righi- 
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Fig. 24—Tipple at the Dolomite No. 3 Mine of the Woodward Iron Co. 


Cars are hauled up the slope in trips of five. 


slope that the empty trip will gravitate to the mine. 


In the tipple an entire trip enters and is discharged by a rotary dump set on such a 


The angle of the dump is 83 deg. which assures 


prompt return movement of the empties. 


is 48 in., and the picking table is 54 in. long. The 
method of actually picking the slate is the same at all 
installations; that is, the lump is first picked as it 
passes over the upper deck of the shaking screen to the 
picking table. 

At the lower end of the picking table, there are two 
compartments; that intended for coal is adjacent to 
and immediately under the apron of the picking table 
while that for slate is just beyond the coal compart- 
ment. The operator lifts the slate by hand from the 
table and drops it into the farther compartment; in 
the mean time the coal gradually passes off the picking 
table into the near, or coal, compartment. After the 
slate is picked out, the operator hastens the movement 
of the coal by brushing it into the coal compartment 
with his hands. 

As soon as the lump coal has been picked, the small 
gate retaining the material on the lower deck of the 
shaking screen is opened and it passes onto the picking 
table and is picked, the coal and slate being deposited 
in their proper compartments. When the sample has 
been completely picked, the total weight registered on 
the seale dial is noted. A gate at the bottom of the coal 
hopper is then opened, allowing the coal to discharge 
into the car after which the weight of rock is noted. 
The rock is then discharged, the gates closed, and the 


hand side in the same line is the date. Beneath this, 
in parallel columns, is the following information: First 
column, check number; second column, total weight of 
sample; third column, weight of coal; fourth column, 
weight of impurities; fifth column, percentage of im- 
purities. 


INSTALLATION CoStT DEPENDS ON TIPPLE LAYOUT 


The total cost of installing the sampler depends, of 
course, on the layout of the tipple and whether or not 
the coal can be dumped directly into a chute from the 
sampler or must be transported for some distance. 
The expense also depends on the cost of supports for the 
sampler and sampling room, and other considerations 
of like character which are governed by local conditions. 
An estimate of the actual cost of one coal sampler 
complete, built by the Woodward company in its Wood- 
ward shops, without considering the cost of chutes, 
sampler room, sampler supports, etc., was about $300. 
It requires from 3 to 54 hp. to operate a sampler. 

The scale is supported independently from the samp- 
ler, as otherwise the vibration would make close read- 
ing impossible. The Woodward company has found that 


the speed of the eccentric shaft operating the shaker 
screen should be about 150 r.p.m., also that the throw 
of the eccentric should be about three inches. 
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Fig. 25—Ramsay Sampler at Dolomite No. 1 


This machine permits quick accurate sampling of the coal 
contained in a mine car. It has been the means of greatly 
decreasing the amount of rock and refuse loaded, hoisted and 
passed through the preparation plants. It tends to keep rock in 
the gob where it belongs. 


Figures furnished by the Woodward company show 
that the percentage of slate and other impurities in 
the coal prior to the installation of the first Ramsay 
sampler, as determined by washer loss, was approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the total quantity of material 
hoisted. Since the samplers have been in operation the 
percentage of impurities, as determined by the washer 
losses, has been about 10 per cent. The company be- 
lieves there is no question but that the reduction, 
amounting to approximately one half, in the quantity 
of impurities has been due entirely to the sampler. It 
is not necessary to give actual figures as to dollars and 
cents saved. The total amount will be proportional to 
the total quantity of material hoisted; the company has 
the 10 per cent direct saving in addition to another 
highly important economy secured by eliminating the 
hauling, hoisting, and handling of impurities to the 
washers. Only one-half as much refuse now comes 
from the washers and is thrown away as was formerly 
the case. Not only is the cost of hoisting this material 
entirely eliminated, but also the wear and tear on the 
machinery and all of the other incidental items involved 
in the useless and unnecessary operation of loading 
rock and impurities when the fundamental aim should 
be the mining of clean coal. 


PROGRESS MADE IN MINING COAL SAFELY 


Considerable progress is being made toward mining 
coal safely in Alabama. Progress made in this direc- 
tion is best visualized by comparing records for a 
10-year period, say 1913 to 1923. In 1913, 73.7 per cent 
of all coal mined in the state was produced by pick and 
shovel methods and only 26.3 per cent by undercutting 
with mining machines. During this same year, 68 per 
cent of the coal was produced with permissible explo- 
sives and 32 per cent with black blasting powder. In 
the year 1923, 53.8 per cent of the state’s output was 
mined by pick and shovel methods, whereas 46.2 per 
cent of the production was derived from undercutting 
with mining machines. During the latter year, 78 per 
cent of the explosives used in coal mines were of the 
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permissible type and only 22 per cent was black blastin 
powder. 

In brief, for the 10-year period, there has been ap- 
proximately a 20 per cent decrease in pick and shove 
mining and a corresponding 20 per cent increase j; 
mining coal with machines. Permissible explosives 
show an incréase of 10 per cent for this period, while 
black powder showed a decrease of 10 per cent. 

Marked improvement has been made in the matter 
laying coal dust in the mines of the state. The prin- 
cipal method now used is by the installation of pipe-li 
watering systems. In most of the large producing 
mines, efficient watering systems have been installed; 
while in some of the smaller operations, watering is 
done in a desultory way by the use of water cars. How- 
ever, a considerable number of small operations do not 
use any means of laying coal dust in order to prevent 
its being raised into clouds with possible ignition and 
explosion propagation. 

MINE SURFACES WASHED DOWN WITH GARDEN HOSE 


In large producing mines, sprinklers are employed 
to wash down the coal dust on ribs, roof, and along 
roadways, using 50 to 100 ft. lengths of hose of the 
garden type. These methods have been supplemented, 
in a large number of operations by spraying water 
onto the cutterbars of mining machines to wet the 
coal dust during the process of undercutting. It can 
be safely stated that fully 90 per cent of the dust 
formed in Alabama mines comes from the face, and 
it has only been in the last two years that attention 
has been concentrated upon laying such dust at its 
source. 

Where coal is undercut with mining machines, with- 
out the use of water at the cutter head, large clouds 
of dust are raised in the air. Furthermore, while the 
machine cuttings (bug dust) are being hauled, con- 
siderable leakage occurs through the cracks in the car 
bodies thereby increasing the quantity of dust along 
roadways. Since the introduction of water at the cut- 
ter chains, practically no dust is raised during the 
process of undercutting and the spillage and leakage 
of coal along roadways has been reduced to a minimum. 
In fact so great has been this reduction that there 
has been a considerable decrease in the number of road 
cleaners employed as compared to the number necessary 
before the introduction of water at the cutterbar. 

The sprinkler systems installed in some of the mines 
of Alabama are among the best and most thorough in 
the United States. Pipe lines from tanks are laid from 
the surface or are connected with the discharge of 
pumps. Water is then carried to the face of all working 
places, where sprinkling is performed by men employed 
especially for this purpose. Fig. 26 shows the method 
of sprinkling in one of the mines and illustrates the 
care with which the coal faces are washed down. 

From experiments performed at the mines, it was 
found that twenty-one times as much dust is raised 
at the face while coal is being undercut with machines 
as is raised by trips traveling at various speeds along 
the haulageway. It was ascertained further that five 
times as much dust is raised at the face while miners 
are loading coal as is raised by moving trips. 

At shaft bottoms, under former methods, great clouds 
of dust were raised during dumping operations. Since 
dust has been attacked at the face, however, practically 
no visible quantity of it is thrown into the air during 
car discharge operations underground. The most strik- 
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ing change, however, has taken place in tipples on the 
surface. Under former conditions, tipples were en- 
veloped during the greater part of the shift in large 
clouds of coal dust, but at present, the atmosphere 
surrounding them is clear. 


SPRINKLING SYSTEMS HAVE AVERTED EXPLOSIONS 


The cost of maintaining efficient sprinkling systems 
in Alabama is qnite variable, depending on the output. 
It ranges from a few cents to 6c. per ton. Such a 
system, of course, is quite expensive to maintain, but 
it can be safely stated that, in the past few years, 
explosions originating in the interior of certain mines 
have been prevented from propagating throughout the 
workings by the efficient system of sprinkling employed. 

Considerable interest is being manifested in this dis- 
trict at present in the use of rock dust as an explosion 
preventive. Insurance carriers, as well as the Federal 
government, have been active in the promotion of rock 
dusting in this state. It is only a matter of a short 
time until even the most efficient methods of explosion 
prevention by the use of water will be supplanted by 
the use of rock dust. 

In addition to the strides that have been made by 
reason of the introduction of permissible explosives 
supplanting black blasting powder, the substitution of 
mining machines for solid shooting methods, and the 
use of water for laying coal dust, together with the 
interest manifested in the use of rock dust, some of 
the mines have, within the past few years, introduced 
permissible electric cap lamps. The progress in this 
direction has been rather slow, but it is only a matter 
of a short time until a more extensive use of closed 
lights will be adopted, especially in the gaseous mines. 

Since the Bureau of Mines established a rescue sta- 
tion in the Birmingham district, several thousand min- 
ers have been trained in first-aid and rescue work 
throughout the state. It is now quite rare to find a 
mine that does not employ a large number of men 
trained in first-aid and safety methods and in the use 
and care of breathing apparatus. These courses of 
instruction have done much to educate the miner in 
safety practices. Some of the larger operations in the 
district have been carrying on the training of their 
employees in first-aid and rescue work from their own 
central rescue stations. The Mining Department of the 
University of Alabama has provided a course in mining 

















Fig. 26—Washing Down Ribs, Floor and Roof 


In order to keep down the coal dust in Alabama mines not 

v is the cutterbar of the mining machine sprayed but the 
™ ne surfaces are washed with a hose as here shown. Dust is 
langerous enemy to mine safety. 
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for mine foremen and the more ambitious men about 
the coal operations are availing themselves of this 
opportunity. This course covers from four to six 
weeks, and the charge, including board, is nominal. 

In some mines throughout the state, mainly as a 
safety measure, section foremen are employed. These 
operations are divided into sections of several entries 
each. Each section has a foreman, who superintends 
the timbering, the handling of explosives, and other 
safety measures, as well as the production of coal. 
Where this system has been adopted, accidents have 
been greatly reduced. 

In the employment of labor, some mines follow what 
is known as a contract system. By this arrangement 
the contractor is paid a margin above the digging price, 
and acts in the capacity of a section foreman, 

In Alabama, as in other states, the more progressive 
and humane operators add to their cost per ton by 
utilizing precautionary measures, while the less progres- 
sive operators sometimes disregard ordinary safety 
standards. As a result, during periods of fierce com- 
petition the progressive operators are at a disadvantage. 
While the principle of “less government in business” is, 
as a rule, sound, at the same time it must be conceded 
that a certain degree of government supervision is 
necessary when human life is at stake. The only means 
by which safety standards, applicable to all producers 
of coal, can be fixed, is through the action of the 
Federal government. 


EXCELLENT MORALE PERVADES MINE LABOR 


Alabama has made its own mine labor, which consists 
chiefly of native whites and negroes in the approximate 
proportion of half and half. There are some operations 
where 75 per cent or more of the employees are negroes. 
The state has been non-union since 1908. There have 
been two invasions by the United Mine Workers of 
America—in 1917, and a final effort in 1920 and 1921. 
The union failed in its efforts to organize the state 
because of the loyalty of the miners. It has been found 
that the best class of both whites and negroes have no 
desire to unite in the same organization; this feeling 
is deep rooted and sincere. 

The operators of mines in Alabama are not unmindful 
of the fact that under non-union operation there is 
added responsibility on their part that cannot be 
shirked. In the last 10 years, conscience has been 
awakened to a sense of the duty that all men bear each 
to the other but more particularly the relation of 
the employer toward the employee. In addition, the 
white man is beginning to appreciate the value of the 
negro and to realize that after all each race has a 
common purpose and, in their respective spheres, should 
work for the good of all. In the main, the old argu- 
ment, so often advanced by union organizers, namely, 
“absentee ownership” does not apply to Alabama, where 
many mine owners either live at their mines or visit 
them at regular and frequent intervals. Close acquaint- 
anceship, which means common sympathies and mutual 
aims, is, after all, the basis for the best and most 
lasting relationship of man to man. 

In the preparation of this paper, I am indebted to 
J. J. Forbes, District Mining Engineer, Bureau of 
Mines, Birmingham; C. H. Nesbitt, Chief Mining 
Inspector, also of Birmingham; J. L. Davidson, Secre- 
tary of the Alabama Mining Institute, and to the 
operating officials of many of the coal mining companies 
of the state for their assistance. 
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Mine Engineers Inspect Big Progress in Southland 


American Institute Men Touring Appalachians See O’Toole’s 50-Ft. 
Cutter and Loader, Jones’ Big Loading Machine and Other Coal Mine 
Developments — Trip Through Many Fields Ends in Alabama Meeting 


By R. DAWSON HALL 
Engineering Editor, Coal Age 


sleepers, the American Institute of Mining and 

Metallurgical Engineers made a visit to the mines 
of the southern Appalachian region, starting from 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, holding sessions here and 
there and winding up in Alabama ten days later. They 
skipped the rich coal fields of Kentucky and Tennessee 
but visited those of the Pocahontas region, the zinc 
and copper mines of eastern Tennessee and the iron and 
coal mines of Alabama. By annual tours such as these, 
the members qualify themselves to take a broader view 
of the problems of their profession. 

In the early days of the tour, while they were guests 
of the Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, they had an opportunity to see the coal dry- 
cleaning plant at McComas, W. Va., the Jim Elwood 
Jones “Coloder,” a big capacity machine combining 
scraper and conveyor, and Gen. Edward O’Toole’s 
immense cutting and leading machine operating a 50-ft. 
cutterbar and drag scraper. They saw other interest- 
ing coal mining developments en route, and the coal 
men in the party learned a good deal in copper and 
iron mines which might be of profit to the coal indus- 
try. The trip, of course, included dinners and sight- 
seeing stops, as this annual tour always does, closing 
with a visit to Muscle Shoals. 


[: A SPECIAL train of six cars, four of which were 


A BLow AT OuR TAXERS 


Col. Arthur S. Dwight, in his speech at the Washing- 
ton dinner of the institute Oct. 7, declared that the 
city of New York might have the wealth of the country 
in its charge but that Washington has discovered a 
way for relieving it of that wealth to such a degree 
that it seemed as if Washington one day might become 
the rich and New York the poor city of the common- 
wealth. 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, said that 
though large taxation was necessarily imposed, he 
supposed no engineer would take exception to $65,000,- 
000 annually which was expended in original research 
work, a sum equal to only 24 per cent of the entire 
expenditure of the government. Part of this expense 
was due to the necessary regulative action of govern- 
ment. It is, he said, the only part of the government’s 
expenditures that is reproductive. It returns its cost 
a thousand fold in reduced taxation. 

Mr. Hoover declared that we could profitably double 
our expenditures for research. Unfortunately, we give 
our scientific staffs inadequate compensation. The 
highest salary paid is $7,500 a year and that is given 
to scientists whose work is more largely administrative 
than scientific. The salary paid is rarely over $5,000 
a year and the average is but $2,900. 

Recently the government (U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards) was prosecuting an inquiry into the ignition of 
gasoline in co-operation with an automobile association. 
An explosion occurred killing several of the experi- 


menters. Twenty-two persons were deprived of their 
means of support by that accident but under the regu- 
lations the government could pay them an aggregate of 
only $930 a year and had to look to outside organiza- 
tions to supplement this meager compensation fund. 

Mr. Hoover declared that all this was wrong, that 
men should not be asked to make such sacrifices on 
behalf of the government. They were entitled to pay 
commensurate with their talents. 


PUBLIC LIFE NEEDS MORE ENGINEERS 


A tribute was then. paid to the engineer by M1. 
Hoover. “The engineer,” said he, “is a servant of the 
truth. He is not swayed by his emotions but solely 
by facts, by truth. His interest is in physical forces 
and quantities. He believes in what he can prove and 
not in what he merely would like to prove. His is 
the guardianship of the fact. We should have more 
such men in public life. The engineer need not enter 
the national employ to help in rendering such service. 
He can, in his capacity as citizen, use his talent for 
reasoning on facts and thus aid in directing the policies 
of the nation.” 

The effect of emotion on politics was greatly deplored 
by Mr. Hoover. Recently, said he, he desired his secre- 
tary to find the facts on which the government 
ownership advocates based their arguments. The only 
tangible fact on which they relied was that at the 
Niagara Falls bridge the lights on the Canadian side 
with government ownership cost one-third as much as 
those on the United States’ side with private plants. 
On this one fact was based the argument for an invest- 
ment of 40 billions of dollars and the employment by 
the federal government of three million men. The 
question of ownership, whether public or private should 
not rest on opinion but on well-weighed facts. 


MINING KEEPS RAILROADS BUSY 


Mr. Dwight remarked that 54 per cent of the tonnage 
on American railroads consisted of mineral products 
and 30 per cent of the revenue derived from transporta- 
tion came from the carriage of these products. The 
importance of the industry, even during the present 
depression, made its unfavorable condition a matter of 
national concern, especially as it had resulted in the 
idleness of many capable mining engineers for the 
activities of whom the institute was trying to discover 
a new outlet. Among the other speakers were George 
S. Rice and President William Kelly. 

That evening the visitors, about 72 in number, left 
for Luray cavern near Roanoke, Va. The cavern is 
a grotto or series of irregular passages, the result of 
solution and erosion in Silurian limestones and clays. 
The cavern has deepened with time. From the roof 
hang stalactites which look singularly menacing to 2 
coal-mine man. Fortunately when struck they give out 
a pure and not a drummy note, so to all appearance 
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“The Chapel” in the Grottoes of the Shenandoah 


In this grotto not only stalactites and stalagmites excite the 
wonder of the beholder, but natural rock much like the flies in a 
theater hang down over the fairy scene giving a most unusual 


effect. On the left can be seen a shield like a canopy and draped 
below with stalactites, standing almost without visible means of 
support. It is not as much inclined as many others. 


they are not likely to fall, at least for some years. 

In the Grottoes of the Shenandoah, visited by the 
party in the afternoon, the measures are vertical or 
nearly so in contrast to those at Luray which are almost 
horizontal. The appearance was therefore like the 
scenery in a theater stage as seen from under instead 
of behind the scenes. There, strange “shields” (prob- 
ably of siliceous matter) had to all appearance partly 
fallen from the roof and become supported at varying 
angles on the bottom. They had then become cemented 
to the roof by the deposition of mineralized waters. 
In time the bottom of the cavern on which they fell 
was dissolved away and the shield can now be seen 
supported by the roof at one tip at what seems an 
impossible angle. 


No FIREBOSS WOULD PERMIT THIS 


The rock thus suspended may weigh several tons. 
Ajax shield is 50 ft. above the floor; others are lower. 
The fire boss would certainly mark “Danger” against 
the area where the shield appears, yet mysteriously 
't is most firmly supported at its upper tip at an angle 
of 45 deg. to the vertical. 

As the caverns are near the surface, nowhere much 
nore than 200 ft. below the grass roots and as there 
Ss no oxidation to keep them warm the temperature 
‘Ss about 54 deg. the year round. The owner at Luray 
has taken due advantage of this fact and is ventilating 
his house with the pure temperate air of the cavern. 
He has adopted this means of keeping an even tempera- 
‘ure in his house the year round. Before many years 
ve also may be striving to get a similar result by 
artificial refrigeration and the use of fans though at 
: Somewhat greater expense than that which the owner 
f the Luray cavern is incurring. 
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The morning of Thursday found the party at Blue- 
field ready for an early start. Most of the technical 
men visited the mine of the American Coal Co. of 
Alleghany County, at McComas, W. Va., to see the dry- 
cleaning plant. The coal at the mine comes out in 
lumps as large as any in the Pocahontas region, but 
the loading of the coal produces an immense quantity 
of dust even though care is taken to make the drop a 
minimum. The dust is so thick that the mine inspector 
has forbidden smoking on the tipple. 


LEss DuST IN Dry CLEANING Now 


In the rescreening plant, which has been described 
at length in a previous issue of this journal, the dust 
is distinctly less in evidence. Unfortunately a little 
dust escapes and lodges on the floors and structural 
steel rafters. It is of course the finest of the dust. 
Should it become dislodged it might be sufficient to 
cause a small flare-up and explosion which might in 
turn dislodge more dust. On the whole, however, the 
impression gained is that the dry-cleaning plant is 
freer of hazards than the ordinary tipple, and the use 
of electric lamps tends to reduce the risk to a minimum. 

Some of the finer dust, which would make excellent 
foundry facings, is escaping from the collectors and 
passing into the air almost like smoke. By use of the 
Cottrell system it might be saved, but the cost would 
be large, and the sale of foundry-facing material seems 
so limited as not to encourage a heavy investment in 
its collection. 

Leaving the plant a visit was made to the Pocahontas 
Fuel Co.’s Delta mine at Switchback, which the mem- 
bers entered by a convenient opening at Maybeury. 
Here they saw the J. Elwood Jones machine, the 
“Coloder,” at work in a short room 18 ft. wide. The 
machine is 6 ft. wide in front. The coal is crowded 
onto a drag scraper and is transferred to a conveyor 
and back to the car. With three placements of the 
machine the whole face is cleaned up. 

Conditions are favorable in Delta mine. The coal is 
about 7 or 8 ft. thick; it is clean, and has a splendid 
roof and good floor. Cars have to be spotted one at a 
time behind the machine and for this reason its out- 
put is reduced. 

Lunch was served at the Club House at Gary, W. Va., 
with Gen. Edward O’Toole as host. The party had 








Entrance to Baby Mine, Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
The visitors had a good chance to see the intensive develop- 


ment and the excellent roads between Bluefield and Gary. This is 


one of the many mines clustered in McDowell, Mercer, Wyoming 
and Tazewell counties and located in the justly celebrated Poca- 
It is located in the village of Pocahontas, Va. 


hontas coal field. 
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swelled to several hundred. The visitors traveled about 
two miles to the No. 6 mine at Ream to see the O’Toole 
machine which is now working on a room pillar. The 
room is perhaps 25 ft. wide, and the rib being drawn 
is'a little under 50 ft. in width. A cutterbar 50 ft. 
long undercuts the face of the pillar, which, being 
under considerable weight, tends to fall as fast as it 
is undercut. 

Men with picks, however, are stationed along the 
face to bring the coal down should it fail to fall. It 
drops onto a drag scraper which carries it to the room 
roadway elevating it above the cars which stand in 
a trip at the loading point. A change has been made 
in the jacks used in moving the machine forward. 
One-hundred ton hydraulic jacks hold up the roof at 
the working face. It is probable that these will be 
replaced later by jacks of 150-ton capacity. The screw 
jacks which move the cutter and the conveyor forward 
each press against the base of a hydraulic jack and 
are operated by the driving mechanism of the cutting 
and loading machine. 


How O’TOOLE’Ss MACHINE ADVANCES 


The movement forward is automatic. However, the 
mechanism is so arranged that any screw jack can at 
pleasure be thrown out of operation. This is done 
whenever the hydraulic jack is to be moved up. The 
jack screws are 8 ft. long and advance the cutter and 
conveyor a distance of 6 ft. By moving forward one 
hydraulic jack at a time the cutterbar and conveyor 
need not at any time be stopped. The forward move- 
ment is continuous. There are always jacks enough 
in operation to move the machine ahead. 

The bits drag the cuttings toward the edge of the 
pillar adjacent to the room track and here this fine 
coal is shoveled by hand onto the drag scraper. In 
order to support the roadway so that a trip can be 
stationed with its hindmost car well back in the goaf, 
heavy posts 18 in. to 2 ft. in diameter are placed along 
the track. The hydraulic jacks are provided with 
blocking on top, which can be rapidly and easily re- 
moved as soon as the water pressure on any one jack is 
relieved. 

Some of the visitors went to the pulverized-coal plant 
at Gary. The Gary power station is using for fuel 
the waste from the picking tables, the railroad and 
mine-road cleanings. The material used runs from 25 
to 50 per cent ash. The coal is pulverized in two 
Fuller-Lehigh mills so that 90 per cent goes through a 
200-mesh screen. Practically all the power needed is 
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Tipple and Sizing Plant, Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
For a low-volatile coal region, Pocahontas has coal that with 


proper treatment gives unusual opportunity for sizing. It makes 
a bad dust and when dumped into barges at the coast gets badly 
broken, but with care it will make a fair proportion of lumpy 
fuel well suited to open grates or the usual house furnace. 
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generated in two 800-hp. boilers which are run at 20 
to 250 per cent of rating. 

The coal is fed at the top of the combustion chamber 
with just enough air to carry it to the burners at th 
required velocity. There it burns, supplied with air 
introduced through openings in the combustion cham- 
ber. The fine ash falls to the bottom and remains a 
dust so long as it is not permitted to pile up high 
enough to reach the zone of intense heat. 


NEW USE FOR BOILER-ROOM ASH 


Vitus Klier, the chemist, is experimenting on the use 
of the “sand” which is the result of this intense com- 
bustion for the making of road and sidewalk surfacing 
material. When the ash is at such a temperature that 
it will not fuse and yet will effectually melt road tar, 
it will be mixed with that material, the whole being 
spread and rolled to an even surface. 

The committee of the Pocahontas Coal Operators’ 
Association which was entertaining the engineers, dis- 
tributed an interesting little book containing the 
itinerary, a description of the region and a folding 
map, also an insert relative to the electrification of 
the Norfolk & Western R.R. 

Friday morning, Oct. 10, the Institute train arrived 
at Mascot, Tenn., and one of the American Zinc Co.’s 
mines was visited. At this operation some of the 
openings were about 120 ft. deep, approximately 200 ft. 
long and over 100 ft. wide. The size of these mammoth 
stopes demonstrates quite clearly the strength of the 
roof in this mine. The roof cannot be tested as in 
coal mines but accidents in connection with it are rare. 
Unfortunately coal mines are not provided with a 
dolomite roof. If they were, accidents from falls would 
be far less frequent. 


A Tip FoR COAL-COMPANY FARMERS 


The company has an experimental farm which is 
kept in good condition by the use of the pulverized 
dolomite from its zinc mill. The corporation lays great 
stress on this agricultural effort setting thereby a good 
example to some coal companies which let their farms 
run down till their product will no longer pay the taxes. 
The American Zinc Co.’s farm is a good advertisement 
for its dolomitic product. Though the coal operator 
has no byproduct of this kind to sell there is no reason 
why he should prove himself the least thrifty farmer in 
the vicinity in which he operates. A large concrete 
culvert at Mascot prevents creek water from entering 
the mine and flooding the workings. 

In the afternoon visits were made to the quarries 
of the Appalachian Marble Co., and the Gray Knox 
Marble Co., also the mill of the Knoxville Marble Co. 
Here the marble was squared, polished and in some 
cases reduced to slabs. In the evening the visitors 
were entertained at the Whittle Springs Hotel, about 
five miles from Knoxville, both a dinner and a dance 
being provided. Philip N. Moore’s thoughtful speech on 
that occasion portrayed the new view of the engineer 
as to what are the essential elements in preparing for 
the practice of his profession. He believed that 
the engineer should have a broad education that would 
teach him not only the technical facts of his vocation 
but something of the arts by which the mental horizon 
of man was broadened. He questioned whether special- 
ized technical ability could be acquired at college. 

“When,” said he, “we arrive at the ideal, an engineer 
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At the Mines of the American Zinc Co. 


Photography only with great difficulty could be employed to 
convey the profundities of the artificial caverns at Mascot, Tenn. 
The roadways, often in the hanging wall or the footwall which 
are barren rock, are apt to be much like those in coal mining 
as is the one shown here, but in the stopes from which the ore 
has been drawn, the flood-lights provided for the occasion, only 
inadequately conveyed to the visitors the tremendous outlines of 
the enveloping pillars and roofs, and merely gave a rough sense 
of the immensity of their gigantic proportions. 


will not be hired as a porter to do a special job at the 
behest of someone less able to do it but he will himself 
be manager and director, with the forces of the com- 
pany that engages him wholly under his command. 
Today the lawyer and the banker direct, and the engi- 
neer fetches and carries for them.” 

In the early morning of Oct. 11 the train left for 
Ducktown, Tenn., arriving in time for lunch. In the 
afternoon the party went down the McPherson shaft 
and returned by way of the Burra Burra shaft, of 
the Tennessee Copper Co. At this mine and in other 
metal mines the compressed air pipes are kept above 
the floor, resting either on old drill shanks or on iron 
rods that are bent around them so as to embrace the 
pipe. All the chutes are closed by radial steel gates 
which cut off the movement of the ore by an upward 
motion. This is more certain than one that is down- 
ward, because in this instance the gate movement can- 
not be stopped by the flow of ore. The gate is moved 
by two racks and pinions, the pinions being near either 
end of a shaft rotated by a hand crank. 


THIS CLOCK MIGHT SERVE A COAL MINE 


At each shaft is a “clock” showing the number of 
lost-time accidents that have occured during the current 
month, there being twelve points on the dial. The 
legend runs: ‘When a man is injured the hand moves. 
Can we go a month without moving the hands? This 
clock shows the number of lost-time accidents at this 
mine during the month. Below is a statement of the 
lost-time accidents for every month during the current 
year.” 

These three practices might be imitated with advan- 
tage by coal-mine companies. The metal mines, piped 
for compressed air, are not particularly wet, but the 
water may be unusually severe on pipe owing to its 
corrosive action. Coal-mine chutes are usually so 
planned that the gates close downward, not upward. In 
consequence they have to crush the coal if they are 
to be closed. In some cases they may choke and fail to 
top the flow of coal. The upward-moving gate on the 
other hand, if it strikes a big chunk merely lifts it up 
by its end and proceeds to shut off the flow of ore in 
positive manner and not merely by a choking of 
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the current. The clock method of dealing with lost- 
time accidents might be adapted to any mine. 

Later in the day inspections were made by the engi- 
neers of the smelter and acid plant. In years gone by 
after the fumes from ore roasting had destroyed the 
grass over several square miles of territory and the 
floods had carved the unprotected ground into a badly 
gullied area and swept away the soil that had been 
accumulating for centuries, the company was compelled 
by North Carolina and Georgia to put in an acid plant. 
As a result 1,200 tons of 60- and 66-deg. sulphuric acid 
are now made per day. 


Is THERE MONEY IN MINE WATER? 


The production of copper is unprofitable at present 
prices, but the sale of the acid brings in an appreciable 
return. It would be at least worth while for coal com- 
panies to make further experiments to ascertain 
whether it would be possible to treat the waters from 
their mines so as to produce a not unprofitable by- 
product therefrom and so protect the creeks into which 
water from the mines is being discharged. 

In the evening of Saturday, Oct. 11, the train went 
on to Chickamauga, and Sunday was pleasurably spent 
viewing the various battlefields in the vicinity. 

At noon, the institute members were entertained at 
the Whittle Springs Hotel, on Signal Mountain, Col. 
William S. Shields, president of the Knoxville City 
National Bank being toastmaster. Addresses were 
made by Frank Bane, director of the Knoxville depart- 
ment of public welfare; William Kelly, president of the 
institute; Dr. Harcourt A. Morgan, president of the 
University of Tennessee; P. N. Moore, construction 
engineer and geologist, of St. Louis, and Wilbur Nelson, 
state geologist. The secretary of Knoxville Automobile 
Club delighted the audience by some well-rendered songs 
and a characterization of a negro pastor. 

In the evening the special train moved on to Birming- 
ham, where a technical session was held on Monday 
morning, conducted by George Gordon Crawford, presi- 
dent, Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., chairman of the 
committee of arrangements. After an acknowledgment 
by Mr. Kelly of the welcome tendered by Mr. Crawford, 
H. S. Geismer briefed his paper on “Coal-Washing 
Practice in Alabama.” In the discussion that followed Mr. 
Geismer said that three operators producing coal for 
the market had introduced coal-washing tables but that 
none of the companies producing iron were using tables 
for the cleaning of their fine coal. Frank H. Crockard, 
president, Woodward Iron Co., elicited the fact that at 
one point six mines were operating and seven washers, 
yet, in the reservoir below, gold fish had established 
themselves and had thrived so well that they had 
become an actual nuisance. Erskine Ramsay, chief 
engineer, Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., said that the 
water used in washing was saved, even that draining 
off the cars below the tipple being put back through 
the washer. Mr. Fies said that the mine water was 
probably acid, but that he had been surprised to find 
that the sludge water in the washery was alkaline. 

F. W. Miller, manager, byproduct division, Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., made brief remarks regard- 
ing his paper on “Byproduct Coking in Alabama.” 
Theodore Swann, president, Federal Phosphorus Co., 
spoke on the value of phosphoric acid in the fixation of 
ammonia, declaring that it combined as satisfactorily 
with ammonia as sulphuric acid and made a more valu- 
able fertilizer. It created more heat in the reaction but 
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not enough to occasion any difficulty. A product con- 
taining 60.5 per cent of phosphoric acid and 14.5 per 
cent of ammonia was obtained. 

Milton H. Fies, vice-president, De Bardeleben Coal 
Corporation, then gave a brief outline of his paper on 
“Alabama Cogl-Mining Practices,” laying emphasis on 
the precautions being put in force in Alabama and 
regretting that, owing to local conditions, the record 
was not as good as in some other states. He said he 
had been much criticized for his advocacy in his paper 
of Federal legislation for the protection of mine work- 
ers. L. E. Bryant, of Tennessee, remarked that one 
mine was spending 15c. per ton of coal solely with the 





Mascot Mine of American Zinc Co. near Knoxville 


Part of the tailings from the jigs are used for commercial pur- 
poses, such as road and railroad ballast. Some of the jig tailings 
and all the flotation tailings are crushed and used for fertilizing 
purposes and as paint filler. 
idea of promoting safety and added later that one of 
the Belgian experts who had been invited over by this 
government had remarked to him that safety provisions 
in Europe had doubled the labor cost of producing coal, 
bankrupted many of the companies in Germany, France 
and Belgium and caused the formation of syndicates 
for the purpose of sustaining prices at a level which 
would make such elaborate safety provisions feasible. 

In this connection R. D. Hall remarked that in many 
cases the laws in one state were so much more severe 
than in another with which it had to compete that a 
desire arose for a greater uniformity of safety prac- 
tice such as a Federal law would maintain. However, 
there were not many who wished the Government to 
undertake this regulation, which under the Constitution 
as now written would be without warrant. R. V. Nor- 
ris said that the present state laws were not inadequate 
and were well suited to state conditions. He believed 
that safe production was cheap production and that a 
Federal law covering mines in all states was not desired 
nor desirable. 

George S. Rice said that joint action between the 
states without Federal action was preferable. Uniform- 
ity of the laws was an end to be sought and it was to 
be hoped that it might be attained under Federal 
initiative. He said the recent laws passed in Great 
Britain had improved her accident rate and that bet- 
ter laws in the United States might have a similar 
effect. 

The Federal government regulated, through the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, the operation of mines leased from 
the nation. From these mines about 2,000,000 tons 
were produced annually. It must be remembered, 
however, that the accident rate was normally high in 
such mines because it chanced that the beds thus 
operated pitched heavily, increasing the natural hazard. 
In reference to Mr. Feis’ statement that “It is only the 
matter of a short time until even our most efficient 
methods of water prevention will be supplanted by the 
use of rock dust as an explosion preventive,” Mr. Rice 
said that in Great Britain rockdusting is required 
everywhere in bituminous coal mines whether naturally 
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wet or dry. Central France has not yet arrived at 
rockdusting, Germany is coming to it rapidly both in 
the Ruhr district and in Silesia, after a long period 
of firm faith in the value of water. Other mining 
regions of Europe are warm advocates of the value 
rockdusting. 

W. K. Kavanaugh, president, Southern Coal, Coke & 
Mining Co., of St. Louis, said that he believed that ti, 
state laws were in the main satisfactory and did not 
establish any unfair production-cost differentials he- 
tween states. 

The afternoon session concerned itself solely with 
metallurgical problems and the evening with geology 
and the working of iron ore. W. R. Crane, superin- 
tendent, Southern Experiment Station, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Birmingham-Tuscaloosa, Ala., showed wonderful 
slides exhibiting the methods ‘of working the red iron 
ore and the effect of crush on mine pillars. 

In between the afternoon and evening sessions a 
visit was made to the Shannon red iron ore mine of 
the Gulf States Steel Co., where a slope inclined at 
52 deg. goes down 2,400 ft. to the iron-ore bed 1,900 
ft. below the surface. There is little difference between 
a coal mine and any one of the many red iron ore 
mines of the Birmingham district, this Shannon mine, 
it is said, simulating a coal mine by having in its 
atmosphere a small quantity of methane. 

The rooms are driven as in coal mining, leaving about 
51 per cent in pillars. The work is unusual for this 
district in that the advance is in the lower 8-ft. bench, 
which is usually too siliceous for the profitable manu- 
facture of iron. When a room has gone its due length 
the upper 12 ft. of ore is removed and the roof allowed 
to fall in on the retreat. The iron ore in the pillars is 
left. The roof is of shale and needs careful watching, 
and the bottom at times will heave, if overloaded. The 
inclined shaft, or slope, was driven by another company 
and without timbering. It fell in when about 20 ft. 
from the ore and had to be heavily concreted for its 
entire length. 

Day coaches were provided for the itinerary that occu- 
pied to overflowing the second and third days’ stay in 
the Birmingham district. On Tuesday visits were 
made to Ishkooda No. 13 ore mine, of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., the No. 1 ore mine of the 
Woodward Iron Co. and the Muscoda No. 6 ore mine 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. The party 
then went to Bayview and was entertained at a 
barbecue. At this place is a coal mine, an impounding 
reservoir and a village of the Tennessee company. 

The coal mines of the Birmingham region have in 
general a character all their own, due partly, doubtless, 
to the influence of the adjacent and associated ore mines 
of the district and partly also in the case of the mines 
owned by the steel companies to the fact that the break- 
age of the coal is a matter of no importance though 
skips probably need not be a cause of coal breakage 
if properly handled. At Bayview the coal is raised in 
a huge skip on a slope driven through sandstone at an 
inclination of 264 deg. The bed worked is the Pratt 
seam. The mine produces 2,400 tons a day. To those 
accustomed to the rapid movement at a shaft with 
cages the leisurely efficiency of the big skip is a marvel 
to behold. The coal is washed in three-compartment 
jigs. As this washery was described by H. 8. Geismer 
in the issue of Oct. 9 it is not necessary to say more 
about it here. 

The train then moved on to Edgewater, another mine 
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of the Tennessee company with a most unusual hoist 
having two drums in balance. One hoists from an upper 
landing at a depth of 238 ft. and another from a land- 
ing at 380 ft., 142 ft. below. They both hoist from the 
Pratt seam which is faulted at that point, the throw 
being about 140 ft. The drums are made of unequal 
diameters so that the hoist will raise a load from the 
lower landing in the same length of time as it will 
lower another load to the upper landing and vice versa. 
The clean coal in the bed is 56 in. thick. 

The output has been 6,002 tons in a single day, but 
the mine produces regularly about 4,000 tons daily. The 
shaft which is 420 ft. deep serves an area of 4,000 
acres which contains 30,000,000 tons of clean coal. 
About 1,200 men are employed. The main hoisting shaft 
is lined with concrete. The air shaft is 12 ft. in 
diameter, and the manway is 800 ft. long and measures 
7x12 ft. The visitors inspected the coal washer, the 
hoisting and boiler houses, the machine shop, supply 
house, bathhouse and store. 

The trip concluded with a trip to the Fairfield coke 
works of the Tennessee company and the Fairfield wire 
mill of the American Steel and Wire Co. and the mem- 
bers noted with interest the manufacture of wire fence, 
wire nails and barbed-wire. 

In the evening the Industrial Relations Committee 
of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers held an open meeting in the Hotel Tutwiler 
addressed by Frank H. Crockard, president, Woodward 
Iron Co., the subject of Mr. Crockard’s remarks being 
the industrial relations in the coal-mining industry of 
the Birmingham district. Mr. Crockard pointed out 
that the companies of the region felt to the full their 
obligation to pay fair wages, to see that checkweighmen 
were provided and to arrange for the settlement of 
grievances. 

They did not believe that wages altogether out of 
line with those in the district for other kinds of labor 
should be paid by the coal-mining industry. They were 
insistent on the appointment of checkweighmen and in 
fact brought pressure to bear on their workmen to 
provide them. After providing for the settlement of 
grievances they were not pleased to find that none were 
presented, and they told their foreman and subbosses 
that they would hold them responsible for the failure 
of their men to present grievances which the companies 
felt sure existed. 

After this expression of their displeasure and earnest 
intention to hear and redress grievances the complaints 
began to come in, and now the provisions for adjust- 
ment were being duly received and carefully adjudi- 
cated. The meeting was presided over by R. Dawson 
Hall. Simultaneously the directors with a representa- 
tive group of institute members dined at the hotel. 

The next morning, Wednesday, the party assembled 
on the train for a trip which embraced Ensley blast 
furnace No. 6, No. 1 steam plant and openhearth plant 
and the Fairfield car works and steel works of the Ten- 
nessee company, the plant of the Phoenix Portland 
Cement Co. and the Tarrant City pipe works of the 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co. At the Portland Cement 
works, lunch was served, and the party visited the open 
pit in which the limestone was being mined by steam 
shovels, the factory where the materials—limestone, 
shale also from the vicinity and a small quantity of 
gypsum—were crushed and mixed and where the mix- 
ture was calcined and ground. 
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Perhaps the most interesting visit was to the Tarrant 
plant. Here cast-iron pipe was being manufactured by 
the de Lavaud process. This process to quote Richard 
Moldenke’s paper, which by the way was not read at 
the technical sessions, “consisted in rotating a steel 
mold at a high rate of speed, introducing therein the 
proper quantity of molten iron, which through centrif- 
ugal force is spread over the mold and this makes the 
pipe.” The molten iron is introduced at bottom of the 
mold and gradually fed into it as it recedes at such a 
speed that the interior of the mold is covered evenly 
by the molten iron to the required thickness. No inner 
core is provided. The centrifugal action makes the 
iron thus cast unusually dense and therefore strong. 
In consequence without any reduction of strength it 
can be made only 75 per cent as heavy as is customary. 

The bell is cast in the same way as the pipe proper 
and by the same operation. The pipe thus made is 
remarkably smooth but being cast in a water-cooled 
mold is too hard on its exterior surface. This chill is 
corrected in an annealing furnace in which the heat 
is gradually imposed and removed. After this the pipe 
is cleaned, dipped and tested. The company still makes 
the pipe by the sand-mold process, which takes 72 hr. 
for the completion of the entire operation from the mak- 
ing of the mold to the testing of pipe, both inclusive. 
The new pipe are made, annealed, dipped and tested 
in 3 hr. 

In the evening of Wednesday a banquet was held at 
the Birmingham Country Club at which the speakers 
were William Kelly, J. V. W. Reynders and John 
McLeish, the last named being the Director of the 
Mines Branch of the Canadian Geological Survey. 
Geurge Gordon Crawford presided. 

Next morning the party visited Muscle Shoals dam 








Blast Furnace of Tennessee Company at Ensley, Ala. 
At this plant are six skip-filled blast furnaces each having 
four stoves which are heated by waste gases and which raise the 
blast to 1,300 deg. F. 


which was explored from top to bottom, the members 
and guests going down the penstocks by ladders and 
thence down the Moody spreading draft tubes. A visit 
was made to nitrate plant No. 2 where nitrates were 
made by the cyanamid process. The plant will develop 
80,000 hp. at low water and 600,000 hp. for 25 per cent 
of the time provided turbines and generating machinery 
are provided for that purpose. The intention is to in- 
stall at an early date enough units to develop 240,000 hp. 
whenever that quantity of water power is available. 
Late that evening the party left for Washington 
arriving at midnight of Friday after several days of 
strenuous activity but with happy memories of a visit 
that none of the party will forget as long as he lives. 
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Soft-Coal Industry Takes Belated Steps 
To Meet Fuel-Oil Competition 


Naticnal Coal Association Authorizes Program of Research—Interests of 
Coal and Oil Producers Similar, Both Suffering from Overdevelop- 
ment—May Join Hands to Effect Economies 


By PAUL WooTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


That the bituminous-coal industry is 
taking cognizance as never before of 
fuel-oil competition was _ indicated 
clearly at the recent meeting of the 
board of directors of the National Coal 
Association. The board has given its 
unqualified approval to the research 
committee which Harry L. Gandy, the 
association’s secretary, had set up 
without authorization on the chance 
that the directors would hold up his 
hands. Not only was a program of 
research authorized but the members 
of the board indicated clearly that the 
time has passed when the industry can 
afford to ignore the competition which 
oil is offering. 

There have been fuel-oil menaces be- 
fore. In the swing of the economic 
cycle this competition would diminish 
to the point where sight was lost of 
the fact that it has for many years 
been an important competitor. Oil and 
coal are competitive sources of power 
and heat. Ordinarily oil can compete 
importantly only when power is pro- 
duced in internal combustion engines 
whose greater thermal efficiency, lighter 
weight and adaptability to small scale 
installation have offset a much higher 
unit price. 

The extraordinary development of the 
gasoline engine has robbed coal of much 
of the increase which otherwise would 
have come in the consumption of that 
fuel. The average coal man does not 
realize that gasoline has been a serious 
competitor for thirty years, but the 
facts are that this country has an in- 
stallation in automobiles of 400,000,000 
hp., as compared: with an installation of 
70,000,000 hp. ‘in steam-driven trans- 
portation. This gives an indication of 
the potential demand which would have 
been supplied in part at least by coal 
had it not been captured by gasoline. 

There has been a keener realization 
of the competitive possibilities of fuel 
oil because it could be visualized burn- 
ing in the same equipment which for- 
merly used coal. In the past fuel oil 
menaces have been caused chiefly by 
the high cost of coal. The present in- 
vasion of fuel oil is made possible by 
the low price of petroleum. It was 
brought about largely by the simulta- 
neous discovery in 1923 of six record- 
breaking pools, Smackover, Powell, 


Huntington Beach, Santa Fe Springs, 
Long Beach and Tonkawa. All of these 
great pools reached the peak of their 
production within a few months of each 
other and contributed to the greatest 
overproduction of crude petroleum since 
the Cushing field days of 1914. 

Instead of the interests of the coal 
producer and the oil producer being in 
conflict they really are identical. It is 
only natural that the oil producer, find- 
ing himself with a great supply which 
he cannot choke off, shouid seek new 
markets. The condition, however, 
which drives him into the boiler-fuel 
market is a very unsatisfactory one to 
him, just as an overproduction of coal 
makes for an unsatisfactory state of 
the coal business. 


Too Many Mines and Wells 


Oil and coal are suffering from the 
same trouble—the tendency to over- 
produce. There are too many mines 
and there are too many oil wells. The 
thought now is being put out from a 
high official source that there must be 
co-operative action within the industry 
to prevent waste and hold development 
in check until additional supplies are 
needed. While the idea is directed pri- 
marily toward preventing the produc- 
tion of oversupplies of oil there also 
is official consideration being given a 
joining of hands by the producers of 
the two great fuels in an effort to 
effect colossal economies. 

While the present wave of fuel-oil 
competition has lasted longer than any 
of its predecessors the time will come 
when it will recede. In fact there are 
signs already that production at the 
new pools is on the downgrade. But 
unless constructive steps are taken to 
bring about co-operation to prevent 
overproduction, a new glut of oil will 
be forthcoming before long with the 
discovery of some other field or because 
of the present significant trend of carry- 
ing oil production to new depths. 

Even if the United States should 
run through its reserves of flowing oil 
there will be new floods of it from 
Mexico, from the Caribbean, from 
South America, or some other source. 
These waves of overproduction will 
keep on coming. For that reason it is 
argued that men in the coal and oil in- 
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dustries should take common counsel 
and effect a revision of the antiquated 
laws which at present compel waste and 
overproduction. The competition is of 
a character that the coal industry can- 
not meet alone. If the price of coal 
be reduced through wage cuts or other 
expedients it simply will mean that 
the level of fuel-oil prices will be re- 
duced. There can be no bottom to price 
when there is an oversupply which 
must be disposed of. 

Fuel oil for domestic use is quite 
another problem. The industrial user 
will turn back to coal just as quickly 
as oil ceases to be the best bargain in 
B.t.u.’s. The domestic user is discov- 
ering that oil has more than its B.t.u. 
content. It is clean and convenient. 
The thousands of householders now 
using oil will not go back .to coal if oil 
prices rise. They have been spoiled by 
the simplicity of the oil burner. They 
will not burden themselves again with 
the dust and the ashes of coal in this 
day of few domestic servants. It will 
be just as hard to change them as it 
would be to wean the anthracite users 
of New England from their diet of 
stove and chestnut. The bituminous 
industry must find a way to give coal 
the same convenience and cleanliness 
as oil now affords. The consensus is 
that this will not be particularly diffi- 
cult if the coal producers will stimu- 
late the necessary experimentation. 


House Heating Antiquated 


It is curious that the attention to 
fuel economy which has revolutionized 
power-plant practice in recent years 
has not been widened to include house 
heating. The average house-heating 
plant today is a medieval thing still 
burning humps and paying fancy prices 
for them. Stoking still is done by 
hand. The toting of ashes is as preva- 
lent now as one hundred years ago. 
Fuel is burned raw and waste gases 
go up the stack. Radiation losses aver- 
age as high as ever and there continues 
to be alternate under- and overheating 
of rooms. In fact, all of the things 
which are regarded as bad boiler-room 
practice are the rule in the handling 
of house-heating plants. 

If the National Coal Association 
will hold out sufficient inducements— 
and the producers of coal have more to 
gain than has anyone else—way soon 
will be found to burn coal as a powder 
or as a gas. Automatic stokers will be 
devised. Combustion will be controlled 
by thermostats. The question is more 
one of how and when rather than will 
it be done. It may take a long time to 
work out the problems if they are left 
to individual inventors working on 
shoestring resources, but if the re- 
search is properly financed results may 
be expected promptly. 
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Ruhr Coal Syndicate Gets 
$2,500,000 Credit Here 


An acceptance credit to the extent 
if $2,500,000, which a few weeks ago 
was under negotiation between repre- 
sentatives of the Ruhr Coal Syndicate 
and a group of American financiers, has 
finally been arranged, it became known 
last week, the American bankers in the 
transaction being Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
The credit is to finance the export of 
Ruhr coal, in which German industrial- 
ists such as the Krupps, Stinnes and 
others are interested. 

This move is regarded as forecasting 
the participation of American bankers 
in the financing of other major Euro- 
pean industries, especially since the 
Allies have insisted that the Ruhr coal 
operations constituted the backbone of 
the whole industrial program of Cen- 
tral Europe, with steel, iron and other 
industries absolutely dependent upon 
Ruhr coal. 





Penna Sees Black Future 
For Union Coal Fields 


Phil H. Penna, secretary of the 
Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ 
Association, is not optimistic concern- 
ing the coal industry in Indiana or in 
any union field for that matter, and he 
objects to the fact that a government 
report terms Indiana’s business “good.” 

“There is no hope for the coal indus- 
try during the life of the Jacksonville 
agreement,” stated Mr. Penna, refer- 
ring to the contract executed by the 
United Mine Workers and the operators 
of the union fields at Jacksonville, Fla., 
last January. 

“My opinion,” Mr. Penna said, “is 
based upon two facts: First, that the 
nation is now taking its ordinary re- 
quirement of ten million tons weekly, 
and second, that the surplus of the non- 
union fields could be utilized and will 
be utilized, if the country ever requires 
it, before our coal will be wanted. With 
the nation getting its required amount 
now, and with a large surplus supply 
of non-union coal in store, how can the 
union operators expect a revival of the 
industry in their fields?” 

Reports compiled by the Indiana Coal 
Traffic Bureau show an increase in pro- 
duction in the Indiana field within the 
last month of 225,204 tons, but it is of 
little consequence, according to Mr. 
Penna. The domestic demand probably 
is the cause of the increase, but the 
percentage of production which goes 
for domestic use is very small in nor- 
mal times. 

“During the week ending Sept. 27,” 
he said, “the Indiana mines worked 41 
per cent of potential time; the Illinois 
mines 50 per cent; the southern Ohio 
field 20 per cent; the Pittsburgh field 
49 per cent, and the northern and cen- 
tral Ohio fields 66 per cent. The north- 
ern and central Ohio fields enjoy a 
much better business than the other 
fields named because they are close to 
the lakes and have the advantage of 
the lakes for shipping. 

“The non-union fields of Kentucky 
work an average of 73 per cent, the 
Logan non-union field worked 63 per 
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Union in West Kentucky 
Is Dying Hard 


Miners in what is left of the 
union district 23, in western Ken- 
tucky, declare the resignation this 
month of President Lonnie Jack- 
son and the appointment of West 
Ames to fill the vacancy signifies 
no change in the union  no- 
surrender policy. The region has 
been on strike for six months and 
half of western Kentucky is work- 
ing non-union. The former presi- 
dent is publicly declaring, however, 
that the Lewis policy of ‘no back- 
ward step” is dead wrong and that 
western Kentucky is being sacri- 
ficed to the bullheadedness of the 
union administration. He urges 
that a reduction in wages be al- 
lowed so that the union can con- 
tinue in the region. Jackson has 
favored a wage cut ever since the 
strike started, but Lewis ordered 
him to continue the strike or resign. 
He resigned. 











cent during the week ending Sept. 27, 
the Pocahontas non-union field worked 
75 per cent, the Winding Gulf non- 
union field worked 57 per cent, the Pan- 
handle non-union field worked 61 per 
cent, and the Westmoreland non-union 
field, near the Pittsburgh union field, 
worked 57 per cent. 

“The non-union fields, the report 
shows, are working about two-thirds of 
the time, while the Indiana mines are 
working much less than half time.” 





Will Strive to Bring Public 
And Operators Closer 


Instructing its committees to speed 
up their work in an effort to better 
serve the public, the National Coal 
Association, through its board of direc- 
tors, in session at Washington last 
week, took steps to broaden the sphere 
of the association’s activities. The 
association purposes, through its own 
efforts, bringing about a more satis- 
factory use of coal and a closer rela- 
tionship between operators and their 
customers and the public. 

The submission of a questionnaire to 
retail dealers and household users of 
coal in order that the industry may 
definitely ascertain the public view- 
point, was authorized at a meeting of 
the new Research Committee of the 
association and later confirmed by 
action of the board. 

To bring about uniform accounting 
methods in connection with Bureau of 
Internal Revenue reports, a special tax 
and cost accounting committee was 
authorized. 

There was apparent a desire to 
eliminate any basis for criticism, and 
the meeting is said to have been one of 
the most successful the National Coal 
Association has ever held. It was at- 
tended by directors from 14 bituminous 
coal producing states and was presided 
over by S. Pemberton Hutchinson, of 
Philadelphia, the new president. 
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Miners Call Off Strike at 
Glen Alden Collieries 


Seranton, Pa., Oct. 20.—The recent 
strike called by the general grievance 
committees of the Glen Alden Coal Co. 
miners in Luzerne and Lackawanna 
valleys has ended. The strike was 
called in defiance of the district and 
International union leaders. W. 
Inglis, president of the coal company, 
as a member of the conciliation board, 
sent a telegram to International Presi- 
dent Lewis of the miners’ union calling 
his attention to the threatened strike 
and Mr. Lewis in turn notified the dis- 
trict leaders to try to halt the walkout, 
but in spite of his efforts several thou- 
sand men failed to report for work on 
Oct. 15. It is said that because of the 
illegal walkout the charters of certain 
locals at Glen Alden mines will be re- 
voked by the International union. 





New York Bids Numerous and 
Wide in Range 


Bids opened on Oct. 14 by the Board 
of Purchase of New York City for 
furnishing and delivering to various 
city departments 68,917 net tons of 
various sizes of anthracite, resulted in 
the following tenders: 

Borough of Manhattan—10,589 tons 
ege coal, $12.57 to $13.98 per ton; 
1,667 tons stove coal, $12.96 to $14.62; 
605 tons chestnut coal, $12.93 to 
$14.62; 810 tons pea coal, $8.87 to 
$9.55; 1,170 tons broken coal, $11.93 to 
$13.50; 12,000 tons No. 1 buckwheat, 
$5.76 to $6.50, and 84 tons Georges 
Creek Cumberland coal, $8.10 to $10.50. 

Borough of Brooklyn—8,300 tons 
egg coal, $12.47 to $12.62 per ton; 
1,836 tons stove coal, $12.61 to $14.62; 
390 tons chestnut coal, $12.61 to $14.62; 
146 tons pea coal, $9.04; 10,000 tons 
No. 1 buckwheat, $5.76 to $5.89, and 
three tons Georges Creek Cumberland 
coal, $9 to $9.04. 

Borough of Queens—2,925 tons egg 
coal, $12.61 to $13.50 per ton; 124 
tons stove coal, $13.25 to $14.25; 232 
tons chestnut coal, $12.98 to $14.62; 
144 tons pea coal, $9.04 to $9.41; 3,000 
tons No. 1 buckwheat coal, $5.76 to 
$6.40, and three tons Georges Creek 
Cumberland coal, $7.90 to $9.04. 

Borough of the Bronx—4,005 tons 
egg coal, $12.62 to $13.73 per ton; 1,131 
tons stove coal, $13.04 to $14.62; 149 
tons chestnut coal, $12.93 to $14.62; 
850 tons pea coal, $8.87 to $9.55; 5,000 
tons No. 1 buckwheat coal, $5.73 to 
$6.40, and 24 tons Georges Creek Cum- 
berland coal, $8.10 to $9.04. 

Borough of Richmond—805 tons egg 
coal, $12.13 to $13.90 per ton; 61 tons 
stove coal, $12.48 to $14.62; 150 tons 
chestnut coal, $12.48 to $14.62; 21 tons 
pea coal, $9.11 to $10.50, and 1,000 tons 
No. 1 buckwheat, $5.93 to $6.75. 

For furnishing and delivering 230 
net tons of egg coal to the Bronx Park 
Department bids ranged from $12.83 to 
$14.25 per ton. 

The time of delivery of the above 
tonnages, with the exception of that 
for the Bronx Park Department, is to 
March 31, 1925. The tonnage for the 
Park Department is to be delivered by 
Dec. 31 of this year. 
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Rate from Pocahontas Field 
To Washington Lowered 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized a departure from 
the fourth section of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, which will give Wash- 
ington, D. C.,-a much lower rate on 
coal from the Pocahontas field. The 
rates which will be in effect as soon as 
the tariffs can be published are $2.84 
from the Pocahontas district, $3.09 from 
the Thacker district, and $3.19 from 
the Kenova district. The effort to 
effect this departure from the fourth 
section was a part of the movement 
toward making available at lower 
prices substitutes for anthracite. When 
the commission last year undertook its 
investigation to ascertain whether or 
not substitutes for anthracite could be 
made available in New England and 
the North Atlantic states, George S. 
Pope, manager of the Government Fuel 
Yard in Washington, asked that the 
Norfolk & Western R.R. be required to 
establish rates from the Pocahontas 
field to Washington on the same basis 
oo in effect from the New River 
eld. 

The Norfolk & Western was willing 
to put the rates into effect, but a diffi- 
culty arose by reason of the fact that 
the rates from the Pocahontas field to 
points on the Southern Ry. between 
Lynchburg and Washington were 
higher than the proposed rate to 
Washington. For this reason it was 
necessary to obtain authority before a 
lower rate could be charged to Wash- 
ington than was in effect to intermedi- 
ate points. 





End West Virginia Strike 
After Six Months 


A strike of 800 miners of the Kelly’s 
Creek Colliery Co., at Ward, W. Va., 
which has dragged along for six 
months, came to an end Oct. 17 when it 
was announced that the concern had 
signed an agreement with the United 
Mine Workers of America, under the 
1925 scale. A similar contract was 
signed by the Miners & Consumers Coal 
Co., employing 130 men, at Morris- 
ville, W. Va. 

These two companies are the only 
concerns in this field operating under 
union agreements. Negotiations with 
other companies are under way. 





Keeney Says Miners Should 
Not Vote for Davis 


Labor organizations should oppose 
the candidacy of John W. Davis for the 
presidency, said C. F. Keeney, former 
president of district No. 17, of the 
United Mine Workers (West Virginia), 
and William Blizzard, an aide, in an 
interview in Indianapolis, Ind., recently. 
The two men assert that they represent 
District 17 in opposing the candidacy 
of Mr. Davis on the ground that he 
has the support of “the great anti-union 
combine of industrial interests in West 
Virginia which has seized control of 
government there and converted the 
agencies of public authority into instru- 
ments of private warfare upon labor 
inions and organizations of workers.” 
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| Coolidge Decries Federal | 
Control of Industries | 


Speaking at Philadelphia, Presi- 
dent Coolidge opposed government 
control of railroads, industries and 
utilities. “If the people lose con- 
trol of the arteries of trade and 
the natural resources of mechani- 
cal power, the nationalization of 
all industry could soon be expected,” 
the President said. “Through the 
breaking down of the powers of 
the courts lies an easy way to 
confiscation of property. With rail- 
ways and utilities under political 
control, the domination of a group 
would be so intrenched in govern- 
ment that the privilege of citizen- 
ship would consist largely in pay- 
ment of taxes. Leave the people 
in the ownership of their property.” 











Says Big Four Should Build 
Connection to Dering Mine 


The Big Four R.R. should be ordered 
to make switch connections with the 
coal mine of the J. K. Dering Co. at 
Eldorado, Ill., in the opinion of W. P. 
Bartel, of the staff of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in his report 
to the commission. The coal company 
alleges that the failure of the Big Four 
to establish connections with its siding 
has made impossible the full develop- 
ment of its 3,400 acres of coal land in 
Saline County, where it has 30,000,000 
tons of coal still unmined. At present 
the property is served only by the 
Illinois Central, which is not in a posi- 
tion to handle the 3,500 tons which the 
mine can produce daily. 

The railroad company contends that 
the building and maintenance of such 
track as the coal company has con- 
structed is not authorized by its state 
charter; that such a track, by reason of 
contracts with the Illinois Central and 
the Southern Illinois Railway & Power 
Co., under the law of Illinois, is a public 
track and that an order requiring the 
extension of the Big Four tracks in 
effect would be the taking of property 
without due process of law; that the 
connection is not practicable and will 
not furnish sufficient business to justify 
its construction; and that the proposed 
connection with a new railway has not 
been authorized under the state law. 
It is the conclusion of the staff of the 
Commerce Commission that there is suf- 
ficient business to justify the connection 
and that it can be put in with safety. 





Coronado Case Up Again 


The latest phase of the noted 
Coronado coal case, an appeal by Fin- 
ley, receiver, against the United Mine 
Workers of America, will be heard by 
the U. S. Supreme Court on Monday, 
Jan. 5, a motion to advance the argu- 
ment having been granted Oct. 20. The 
case involves the financial responsibility 
of the international union and _ sub- 
ordinate organizations for damages to 
mining property in Arkansas suffered 
during strike disorders. This is the 
second time the issue has been before 
the Supreme Court. 
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Coke Output in 1923 Make. 
Record for the Industry 


Output of beehive and byprod 
coke combined in 1923, according 
final returns by the U. S. Geolog 
Survey, was 56,977,000 net tons, ; 
largest in any year in the history 
the industry, even exceeding the war- 
time maximum. The final figures a 
2.7 per cent higher than the prelimina 
estimates published Jan. 15, 1924. 

Of the production, 37,597,664 to 
valued at $257,591,318, or about 66 
cent of the total, consisted of byproduc: 
coke, while 19,379,870 tons, valued at 
$115,905,580, was beehive coke. Th: 
average yield of coke from coal in the 
case of byproduct fuel was 69.3 pe 
cent, while in the case of beehive coke 
it was 64.4 per cent. 

The returns involved 11,156 byprod- 
uct ovens, of which 3,094 are in Penn- 
sylvania, 1,619 in Ohio, 1,213 in Indiana 
and 1,196 in Alabama, with the others 
scattered. The byproduct coke used ir 
blast furnaces. or affiliated work 
amounted to 27,055,397 tons, valued at 
$168,379,600. 

Merchant sales of furnace byproduct 
coke totaled 1,460,538 tons, valued at 
$9,847,055, while sales of byproduct 
coke for foundry use aggregated 1,897,- 
955 tons, valued at $19,995,342. By- 
products obtained from coke oven 
operations and sold in 1923 were valued 
at $112,075,945. Of this total 884,952,- 
912 lb., valued at $25,954,413, consisted 
of ammonia sulphate as against a pro- 
duction of 915,926,762 lb. Motor benzol 
products totaled 80,467,883 gallons, 
while the amount sold exceeded this 
somewhat and consisted of 80,480,326 
gallons, valued at $13,145,833. 

Of the beehive coke produced last 
year, 6,437,771 tons, valued at $39,326,- 
693, consisted of merchant sales of the 
furnace grade, while foundry beehive 
coke sales amounted to 1,702,764 tons, 
valued at $12,259,196. The production 
of beehive coke reported came from 
62,349 ovens, of which 37,578 are in 
Pennsylvania, 8,055 in West Virginia, 
6,199 in Alabama, 3,284 in Virginia, 
1,767 in Tennessee, 1,758 in Colorado, 
and 1,030 in New Mexico, the remainder 
being scattered. 





Important Cases Reassigned 
By Supreme Court 


Among the important cases set for 
argument before the U. S. Supreme 
Court on Nov. 10, which have been re- 
assigned for Nov. 17, are the Cran- 
berry Creek Coal Co. case questioning 
the legality of the anthracite tax im- 
posed in the State of Pennsylvania and 
one involving the constitutionality of 
the Kansas Industrial Relations Act. 
attacked by the Charles Wolff Pack- 
ing Co. 


Coal to the extent of 3,121,576 tons 
was used in connection with the manu- 
facture of glass during 1923, the Bureau 
of the Census reports. Similar figures 
covering other industries are as fol- 
lows: Photo-engraving, 2,748 tons: 
enameling and japanning, 13,923 tons: 
lasts and related products, 12,014 tons. 
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Finance Coal Storage by 
Recourse to Banks and 
Employers, Engineers Say 


Banks will finance storage for em- 
pl vers, and employers will finance 

torage for wage earners, according to 
a a report just made by the Coal Storage 
Committee of the American Engineer- 
ing Council on the feasibility of financ- 
ing coal in storage. 

Because of financial and housing con- 
ditions many wage earners cannot store 
their coal without financial aid in some 
form. ‘Several employers,” says the 
engineers’ report, “purchase and store 
a quantity of coal which is subsequently 
sold to employees at cost. A few ren- 
der aid only in periods of severe coal 
shortage. Another obtains coal from 
a dealer, paying in full and deducting 
payments in reasonable installments. 

Several sell their byproduct coke and 
coke breeze at cost. _ 

“In one company an employee mutual 
benefit association forms to pool pur- 
chases for members. A number of 
plants operate and handle on a club 
plan. One concern allows employees to 
select a dealer to whom the company 
pays in full, deducting the amount from 
wages in equal installments. 

“Another organization purchases a 
run of mine coal and picks out lumps 
which are sold to employees at very low 
cost, the company utilizing the re- 
mainder. One company charges cost 
plus a reasonable amount to cover the 
expense of a man competent to handle 
purchases and delivery.” 

In general, according to the Ameri- 
can Engineering Council’s report, it 
may be said that satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be made to finance the stor- 
age of coal and very much in the 
same way that other transactions are 
financed, that is by bank loan, deferred 
payments, or carrying the account with 
operating capital. 
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Howard W. Showalter 


President of the Diamond Coal Co., Fair- 
mont, W. Va., and named by Governor 
Morgan as one of the delegates to represent 
West Virginia at the annual convention of 
the American Mining Congress, at Sacra- 
mento, Cal., Sept. 29-Oct. 2 





Coal Consumption and Power 
Output by Utilities Climb 


Electric public-utility plants con- 
sumed 2,948,998 net tons of coal 
during August, according to a report 
by the Geological Survey. This com- 
pares with 2,787,724 tons consumed 
in July and 2,679,859 tons in June, 
according to revised figures. Fuel oil 
consumed by utility plants during 
August totaled 1,498,730 barrels, com- 
pared with 1,431,310 barrels in July 
and 1,344,682 barrels in June. 

The average daily production of 
electricity by public-utility power plants 
during August was 152,700,000 kw.- 
hr., which is about 28 per cent greater 
than the daily output during July. 








Dominion Government to 
Aid Shipment of Coal to 
Central Canadian Districts 


Shipment of Maritime Provinces coal 
to central Canada is to receive govern- 
ment assistance, providitfg the railways 
make reductions in their present pub- 
lished freight rates on coal. Under an 
order-in-council, just passed by the 
Dominion Cabinet, Charles Stewart, 
Minister of Mines, is enabled to pay a 
subvention of éc. per ton mile on coal 
shipped wholly by rail from eastern 
Canada to stations in Ontario and Que- 
bee west of Riviere du Loup. On water- 
borne coal from the Maritime Provinces 
the same subvention is allowed on the 
railway haul from the port of trans- 
shipment to destination. 

This assistance will be given out of 
an appropriation voted last session by 
Parliament to aid in the transportation 
of Western and Eastern coal to central 
Canada. At that time it was thought 
that with this aid considerable quanti- 
ties of coal from Alberta would be 
placed on the markets in central Can- 
ada. But the prolonged strike in that 
Western province makes such a de- 
velopment unlikely this season. Of the 
$200,000 voted not more than $150,000, 
according to the terms of the order-in- 
council, may be used to assist the trans- 
portation of coal from eastern Canada. 

An important restriction in regard 
to the subvention is that the govern- 
ment will not give more than 50c. a net 
ton on any single shipment, nor are 
payments to be made where Canadian 
coal is not in competition with United 
States coal. No grant will be given 
on shipments for use on railway loco- 
motives. 

The Dominion Fuel Board, which will 
administer the grant, reports that the 
railways concerned have already agreed 
to make a reduction in their coal rates. 





Output and Value of Coal Produced in the United States, by States, in 1923 


(Compiled by the U. S. Geological Survey) 
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(a) Includes also loaders and shotfirers. 
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Jury Must Convict Before 
Contempt Sentence 


Section 22 of the Clayton Act re- 
quiring conviction by a jury as a con- 
dition precedent to sentence for con- 
tempt of court, if a trial before a jury 
is demanded,’.constitutes a valid re- 
striction upon the inherent judicial 
powers of a U. S. district court, the 
U. S. Supreme Court held Oct. 20 in 
replying to a question from the Sixth 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The question arose in the appeal of 
S. C. Sandefur, who was sentenced for 
contempt by a federal district court in 
Kentucky on a charge of having vio- 
lated an injunction against the use of 
threats and violence during a strike 
against the Canoe Creek Coal Co. 
Sandefur was denied a trial by jury on 
the contempt charge, and appealed, 
whereupon the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals referred the construction of this 
clause of the Clayton Act to the Su- 
preme Court for interpretation. 

At the same time the Supreme Court, 
in the appeal of Sam Michaelson and 
others who were convicted of contempt 
in Wisconsin on charges of violating 
an injunction issued the Chicago, St. 
Paul & Omaha R.R. during the shop- 
men’s strike in 1922, went more fully 
into Section 22 of the Clayton Act and 
held that the striking employees were 
entitled to trial by jury on contempt 
charges. The District Court and the 
Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals in 
this case had held this part of the act 
unconstitutional. This decision was 
reversed by the Supreme Court in a 
decision rendered through Justice 
Sutherland. 





Trade Associations to Study 
Uniform Cost Accounting 


Representatives of more than 300 
trade associations have been invited to 
attend a conference on uniform cost 
accounting to be held at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 28 and 29. The 
meeting will be the third of a series 
held under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Manufacture of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States for 
the purpose of furthering interest in 
systematic cost accounting work. 

The preliminary program for the 
Chicago conference lists two subjects 
for consideration on the opening day. 
One of these is “The Bankers’ Interest 
in Uniform Cost Accounting,” to be 
discussed by J. W. O’Leary, vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago Trust Company, 
and the other “The Printer, Uniform 
Cost Accounting, and the Federal Trade 
Commission.” The latter subject will 
be discussed by two speakers who will 
go into the question of the Federal 
Trade Commission’s attitude toward 
uniform cost accounting activities. 

In announcing the preliminary plans 
for the meeting, E. W. McCullough, 
manager of the Chamber’s Department 
of Manufacture, makes the point that 
the adoption of uniform cost account- 
ing by an industry does not mean the 
destruction of individual systems now 
in use but only adjusting them in 
harmony with uniform methods. “Few 
individual systems,” he says, “attain 
the accuracy and facility of operation 
found in uniform systems built by the 
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Boys Build Pretty Bonfire 
With Stolen Dynamite 


On the basis of information by 
school teachers that schoolboys had 
dynamite in their possession, Potts- 
ville (Pa.) police made an investi- 
gation last week and announced 
that three pupils, all less than 
twelve years old, had confessed 
taking a box of dynamite from 
the Sherman Coal Co. and had 
used the sticks for kindling wood. 
The boys said they had built a fire 
with forty of the sticks because 
they made such “pretty blue 
flames.”’ The police confiscated the 
remainder of the loot. 











members of an industry who, after 
careful study, have combined the best 
found in individual practice, adding to 
it by way of improvement and advance 
in technique found in other lines. The 
advantage of the same practical re- 
vision of a uniform system from time 
to time should not be overlooked.” 
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Names N. C. A. Committee to 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


Representatives of the National Cv] 
Association at the second mid-year 
meeting of the Eastern Division of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, which will be held in Washing- 
ton on Oct. 23 and 24, have been ap- 
pointed by S. Pemberton Hutchinson, 
president of the association, as follows: 
C. W. Watson, president, Consolidation 
Coal Co., New York City; Michael Gal- 
lagher, general manager, M. A. Hanna 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; C. C. Watt, 
president, Loyal Hanna Coal & Coke 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; John L. Kem- 
merer, president, Whitney & Kemmerer 
Coal Co., New York City; William A. 
Evans, vice-president, National Coal 
Co., New York City; C. E. Bockus, 
president, Clinchfield Coal Corp., New 
York City, and J. G. Bradley, presi- 
dent, Elk River Coal & Lumber (Co., 
Dundon, W. Va. Other representatives 
to the Northern Central, Southern Cen- 
tral and Western Division meetings 
which will be held at Indianapolis, 
Memphis and Los Angeles, respectively, 
will be announced later. 





World Coal Output for 
First Half of This Year 
655,000,000 Metric Tons 


World production of coal during the 
first half of 1924, according to the U. S. 
Geological Survey, was approximately 
655,000,000 tons, or at the rate of 
1,310,000,000 tons a year. This rate 
was less than that of 1923 but far 
above 1922 or 1921, and almost equal 
to the output of 1920. The present 
level of coal production, however, is 
still below that of 1913. 

In comparison with the correspond- 
ing period of 1923 the preliminary fig- 
ures show a decrease of about 5 per 
cent. The largest element in this de- 
crease was the lessened production of 
the United States, as American con- 


sumers drew upon the heavy stocks 
they had accumulated last year. 

Among the European countries the 
United Kingdom and Poland also show 
a decline in comparison with 1923. This 
decline was more than offset by the 
partial recovery of German production 
from the low levels touched during the 
occupation of the Ruhr. Most of the 
other European countries also increased 
their output. 

The following table, prepared by 
W. I. Whiteside, of the Section of For- 
eign Mineral Reserves, summarizes all 
information received by the Geological 
Survey up to Oct. 1 and is subject to 
material revision as final official figures 
are received. Lignite and brown coal 
are included; where possible they are 
shown separately. 


Coal Output of Principal Countries of the World, January-June, 1924, 
In Comparison with Corresponding Period of 1923 


(In metric tons of 2,204.622 lb.) 


Country 
North America: 


United States....... 
Other countries..... 
South America: 

Chile 


Europe: 
Mueixia..... 2... { Coal.... 
Lignite.... 
RI or 3. paar es ok 
Czechoslovakia.. 


Germany 


area 
MUnBATY......... 
Netherlands........ 


United Kingdom. . 
Yugoslavia. _ ‘ 
Other countries 


Asia: 
British India........ 
Japan....... te 
Other countries e.. 

Africa: 

Rhodesia. . ‘ oe 
Union of South Africa.. 
Other countries... ... 

Oceania.... 


Per Cent 


1923 1924 of Total 1924 


28,003,516 
a294,324,000 
(b) 


6,160,812 
248,099,000 
() 


715,000 
(b) 


21,555,062 
472,050 
51,498,099 
58,305,616 
6,911,638 
44,000,000 
2,835,000 
15,686,452 
47,000,000 
141,293,539 
2,000,000 
(b) 


65,358,313 
2,688,654 
3,807,521 
2,686,246 

a18,255,005 
5,609,000 

143,051,102 
2,063,000 
(b) 


11,263,000 
a14,000,000 
(b) 


10,074,000 
a15,879,000 
(b) 


250,447 274,318 
5,222,674 5,528,735 
(b) (d) 

(b) (b) 


686,000,000 655,000,000 
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a Revised figures. 6 Estimate included in total. c Exclusive of Saar, which is shown separately. d Est 
mated from incomplete data. e Russia in Asia included with Russia in Europe. 
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Few Bond Testers Tell the Truth 


But Here’s One That Will 


Instruments Usually Fail To Give Correct Indications of Resistance of 
Bonds—Accurate Results Obtained by Twin Millivolt- 
meter Type of Tester 


FTER almost a year’s study of 

methods of bonding and types of 
bonds, our company decided that much 
of the controversy over bonding was 
due to the fact that no instruments 
were made which gave a correct indi- 
cation of the resistance of a_ bond. 
We therefore designed a bond tester 
which gives the exact resistance of a 
bond.. After thoroughly proving its 
suitability we have had one built for 
each of our larger operations. 

The contact bar looks much the 
same as most types, but whereas the 
contacts before were all solidly fixed, 
3 ft. apart, on ours only the middle 
contact is fixed; the outer clips are 
movable. With the old contact bar, 
where the distance between contacts 
was fixed at 3 ft., when testing a short 
6-in. bond, the result was that six 
inches of bond and thirty inches of 
rail was being compared with three 
feet of rail. Thus this type of tester 
greatly favored the short bond. 

On ours, the middle contact is placed 
at one end of the bond, an end contact 
on the bar is set at the other end of 
the bond and the other contact is set 
to cover an equal length of rail. Thus 
with the 6-in. bond, both end contacts 
would be set six inches from the mid- 
dle clip and we are comparing six 
inches of bond with six inches of rail, 
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Internal Connections of Instrument 


The line terminals L 3, L 2 and L 3 are 
connected to the corresponding point on the 
contact bar applied to the rail and bonded 


Series resistances R_and R’ pro- 
S is a 


section. 
tect the millivoltmeters V and V1. 


short-circuiting switch to shunt these re- 
P is a polarity-reversing switch. 


sistances. 








This is the Truth-Telling Meter 
for Bonds 


Two millivoltmeters indicate the voltage 
drop across the bonded section and an equal 


length of rail. The ratio between the two 
readings tells the condition of the bond. 


giving the correct relation between 
their resistances. 

The contacts are pieces of hack saw 
blades clamped in a copper terminal 
clip. The fixed central contact has a 
compression spring arrangement to 
allow it to adjust itself vertically to 
an uneven rail joint, giving a solid 
contact on all three clips. 

The testing instrument itself is of 
entirely different design from most 
instruments. Many bond testers are 
based in some form of a Wheatstone 
bridge. One prominent type has the 
bond balanced against three feet of 
rail, plus the resistance necessary to 
form a balance. This resistance is cut 
in by a sliding arm which also carries 
a pointer showing the proportion cut 
in. Another make replaces this vari- 
able resistance by a sliding contact on 
the rail which is adjusted to form a 
balance. The amount of rail necessary 
for this balance can then be measured. 
Two pairs of fixed resistances are often 
used in these types giving proportions 
of! tot or 10'to 1. 

Our bond testing instrument is of 
the twin millivoltmeter type. Its gen- 
eral appearance is shown in the illus- 
tration. Instead of having to balance 
a bridge, always a more or less deli- 
cate operation, the operator merely 
compares the two millivoltmeter read- 
ings. As shown in the wiring diagram 
there are two resistances R and R’ con- 
nected in series with each millivolt- 
meter, which may be shunted by a 


double-pole switch S. This switch is 
shown in the upper right hand corner 


of the picture. In the normal position 
it is open and the resistance is cut in, 
when closed it short-circuits the re- 
sistance only as long as the button is 
held in. This is so that the meters 
will not be accidently connected directly 
across a defective bond. 

When making a test, the switch is 
first left open; afterwards it is closed 
if the bond is intact. The millivolt- 
meters are ruggedly constructed with 
0-100 millivolt scales. The double-pole 
double-throw switch (P in the wiring 
diagram) is shown as the pointer near 
the center of the picture illustrating 
the meter it is provided to easily re- 
verse the connections to the meters in 
case the readings are reversed. 

When the instrument is in operation 
lead L 2 is connected to the center 
contact bar clip and LZ 1 and L 38 to 
the end contacts. These clips are ad- 
justed to cover the bond and an equal 
length of rail. If the readings of the 
meters are reversed, turning switch P 
will change the connection. If the 
readings are sufficiently low the switch 
S is pressed and the voltmeters are 
connected directly to the rail while if 
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\Bond 
Check the Bond Against Equal 
Rail Section 


Unless the bonded section of the rail is 
compared with an equal length of the same 
size rail incorrect results are obtained. A 
bond-testing outfit must be adjustable to 
obtain accurate results. 


the readings are high the bond is im- 
mediately pronounced defective. With 
the resistance cut out, readings of each 
meter are taken and the ratio found. 











‘-Wire 
connection 


Contact Makers Which Form 
Good Connections 


Rigid contact bars and terminals will not 
fit uneven rails. Self-adjusting terminals 
form best connections and at the same time 
protect the instruments. Tested leads be- 
tween the contacts at the rail and the 
instruments are also necessary for accurate 
readings. 
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This is then compared with that given 
in the table, which is pasted in each 
instrument case. If it is higher than 
that shown in Bond Limit Value Table 
I, the bond is defective. 

These bond testers have been in use 
for some time at our mines and are 
considered very satisfactory. 

F. FRAZER MACWILLIAMS, 
Power Department. 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp., 
Cresson, Pa. 





Keep Truck Wheels Lined 
And Stop the Wiggle 


Many bus and truck operators are 
not aware that the front axles and 
steering knuckles are so designed that 
when the wheels are mounted they as- 
sume an angle in relation to the chassis 
frame, both in a vertical and horizontal 
position; then again the front axle is 
mounted on the springs in such a man- 
ner as to form a slight angle with the 
chassis frame. Altogether we have 
three different angles to consider. 

The amount of angularity in each 
case is determined accurately when the 
vehicle is built and must be so main- 
tained during its operation. Difficult 
steering, rapid tire wear and even loss 
of performance ability may be the 
penalties for neglect of this little-con- 
sidered point. 

The first of these three angles is 
under-gather, sometimes known as 


cambre, or incorrectly as dish, which 
consists of a slight outward leaning 
at the top of each wheel. 


This serves 
several purposes. It places the wheels 
more nearly perpendicular to the crown 
of the road. It converts some of the 
normal radial load on the wheel bear- 
ings into a thrust inward, thereby re- 
lieving the axle spindle nut of thrust. 
It gives greater stability against side- 
thrusts, as in rounding curves, because 
the inner wheel is always inclined 
slightly inward of the turn, so that 
some of the thrust is taken endwise 
by the spokes, or edgewise by the disk, 
in a disk wheel, where there is greater 
strength. 


WuHyY WHEELS GRIND 


But an inclined wheel has a natural 
tendency to travel in a circle instead 
of in a straight line, and if it is con- 
strained to do the latter its tire will 
no longer roll straight along the road, 
but will continually grind, thereby 
wearing rapidly and consuming extra 
power. To correct this tendency, there- 
fore, the second kind of inclination, 
namely fore-gather or toe-in is used. 
This consists of drawing together the 
front wheels so they are “pigeon-toed.” 
If this fore-gather is figured correctly 
for the amount of under-gather, the 
wheels will practically have a true 
rolling contact and will roll straight. 

Third among the trinity of inclina- 
tions of motor truck front wheels is 
what is known as the castor. This is 
an inclination of the axle itself, where- 
by the steering knuckles are not ver- 
tical, as we usually think of them, but 
lean backward at the top. This has 
the same effect as the off-center pivot- 
ing of the castors on a piece of fur- 
niture. It tends to make the truck 
travel in a straight line. If it were 
not for this castor effect, there would 
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Automatic Brush Sweeps Dust 
From Pan Conveyor 


Finely divided particles of coal that 
cling to the flights of a pan conveyor 
should be removed concurrently with 














Dust Collector on Pan Conveyor 


This device consists of a brush held in 
contact with the return flights of a pan 
conveyor under the tension of two springs 
thus sweeping to the ground the coal dust 
that accumulates. 
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the formation of the deposit. Other. 
wise, if the conveyor is in a slope, the 
accumulation becomes so heavy that :t 
soon breaks off in large greasy lumps 
and falls into the conveyor pit at the 
bottom of the incline or is deposited on 
the floor along the entire length of the 
conveyor. As _ several tons of this 
fine sized slack will be thus scattered 
in one day by a conveyor having a 
capacity of say 300 tons an hour, clean- 
ups become imperative. The job can- 
not be performed economically or en- 
tirely satisfactorily by a man with a 
broom and a shovel because the sur- 
faces on which the dust is deposited 
are not readily accessible. Conse- 
quently, much time is consumed : 
gathering the dust by this manual 
method. 

At the slope mouth of the No. 14 
mine of the Island Creek Coal Co., 
Holden, W. Va., an automatic brush 
device is rigged up that sweeps from 
the pans the dust that accumulates 
during each round of the conveyor. The 
device is simple and easily installed. A 
brush, as long as the conveyor is wide, 
is attached to two fulcrum bars and 
held in contact with the return strand 
of the conveyor by two tension springs 
as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. 





be continual tendency for the truck to 
run off the road and when the wheels 
were turned the driver would have to 
“fight the wheel” to straighten out. 

The correct amount of under-gather, 
fore-gather and castor, of course, varies 
with each make of vehicle so that in 
order to keep them as they should 
be, the correct measurement for the 
particular truck must be known. 

On trucks, the correct amount of 
under-gather is 2%; in. By this is 
meant that the wheels are 2s in. closer 
together at the bottom than at the top, 
measured at the wheel rim, not the tire 
rim. This is correct only for 36-in. 
solid tires. For other sizes the differ- 
ence in the measurement should be as 
follows: 32-in. solid or cushion, 14% 
in.; solid or cushion, 184 in.; 32-in. 
pneumatic, 13% in.; 34-in. pneumatic, 
148 in.; 36-38-40 in. pneumatic, 13} in. 

There is no adjustment for under- 
gather, as this is obtained by the man- 
ner in which the knuckles themselves 
are machined. These knuckle forg- 
ings are so exceedingly stiff that it is 
unlikely that they will ever become 
bent. The only things which can 
change the under-gather, therefore, are 
wear or faulty adjustment of the wheel 
bearings, wear of the steering knuckle 
pin bushings, or rarely, a sprung axle 
center. Straightening the axle center 
is the obvious remedy, but it should be 
heated at the center only, and not more 
than to a blood-red heat, and then 
straightened in a press until the steer- 
ing knuckle pins are parallel. It 
should then be cooled in oil. 

Fore-gather is obtained by the ad- 
justment of the tie rod. The latter is 
a straight tube running across the 
front of the axle, having ball sockets 
screwed on each end. One of these 
ball sockets may be removed with the 
ball from the steering arm and ad- 
justed by loosening the two clamp 
bolts and screwing the ball retainer in 
or out. 


The measurements controlling this 
adjustment are taken between the 
flanges of the rim at the extreme front 
and rear of the wheels. On Mack 
trucks with 36-in. solid or cushion 
tires, the difference between these 
measurements should be 2 in. For 
other tire equipment the difference in 
measurement should be: 32-in. solid 
or cushion, #{ in.; 34-in. solid or 
cushion, #7 in.; 32-in. pneumatic, 43 in.; 
34-46-38-40 in. pneumatic, 3% in. 


AGE MAKES ADJUSTMENTS NECESSARY 


The amount of castor or axle tilt de- 
pends upon two considerations, the 
mounting of the spring on the axle, 
and the shape and position of the 
spring itself. A wedge-shaped saddle 
is inserted between the spring and the 
spring pad on the axle, and in addition 
the front spring is mounted on the 
frame so that its front end is higher 
than its rear. Sometimes after long 
and continuous use the spring becomes 
somewhat distorted from its original 
form, though still capable of doing its 
work. In this case, the castor may be 
affected. 

To determine the amount of castor 
a plumb line should be dropped from 
the lower edge of the front of the 
steering knuckle to the floor and the 
spot marked. A straight edge should 
then be laid along the steering knuckle, 
so that it bears on the upper and lower 
barrels and back of the lip of the cen- 
tral shroud. It should touch the floor 
fs in. ahead of the spot previously 
marked on the floor. The amount of 
castor can be varied by shimming 
either end of the spring seat. 

Too much castor makes turning more 
difficult, since the front of the truck is 
actually lifted when the wheels are 
turned. With correct castor the maxi- 
mum amount of lift will be 0.017 in. 

A. H. LEIPERT, 
Service Manager. 
International Motor Co. 
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Soft Coal Market Shows Increased Irregularity 
But Trend Continues Upward 


The bituminous coal market in general is holding its 
own quite well, though the gains are strikingly uneven; 
in fact there have been recessions here and there— 
probably only temporary in most instances. The New 
England trade continues to show marked strength, with 
prices headed upward. Unseasonably mild weather in 
most other sections of the country, however, has had a 
tendency to take the edge off demand, causing a return 
in some cases of the hand-to-mouth policy of buying. 
Western Kentucky is a notable case in point, the brisk 
spell having tapered off to such an extent that distress 
coal is now in evidence there. As so often happens, 
the first quickening in demand proved so tempting to 
many hungry for business that there has been an over- 
production in some fields, which with warm weather 
caused the inevitable setback. 


Trade Barometers Encouraging 


Such barometers of trade as car loadings continue 
to give encouragement regarding general business con- 
ditions, despite the prominent part played by grain 
loading in the weekly reports. Equipment buying by 
the railroads elso continues apace, orders for 1,900 
freight cars having been placed by the carriers during 
the third week of October. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal 
again advanced last week—for the seventh consecutive 
time—standing on Oct. 20 at 176, the corresponding 
price for which is $2.12. This compares with 174 and 
§2.10 respectively on Oct. 138. 

There was a slight reaction in activity at Hampton 
Roads last week, dumpings of coal for all accounts dur- 
ing the seven-day period ended Oct. 16 totaling 326,124 
net tons, compared with 340,447 tons handled during 
the preceding week. 

Coal continues to move up the lakes in steady volume, 
despite the many predictions that it would begin to fade 


out by this time. Dumpings at Lake Erie ports during 
the week ended Oct. 19, according to the Ore & Coal 
Exchange, were as follows: For cargo, 735,770 net 
tons; for fuel, 40,787 tons, compared with 737,102 and 
40,547 tons respectively during the preceding week. 
Bituminous coal output continues to increase slowly, 
production during the week ended Oct. 11, according 
to the Geological Survey, totaling 10,548,000 net tons, a 
gain of 273,000 tons over the week ended Oct. 4, when 
10,275,000 tons was produced, according to revised fig- 
1.4 | LakerErie Ports. by Weeks 
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ures. ‘The rate of output now is not far behind that of 
1923, though it is still far below that of 1920. Anthra- 
cite production rebounded sharply during the week 
ended Oct. 11, when 1,737,000 net tons was the total 
compared with 1,425,000 tons during the preceding 
week. 

Producers are moving anthracite without much diffi- 
culty, but retailers still feel, despite a slow, steady gain, 
that business is not all that it should be. Stove is in 
steady demand, with chestnut a close second. Egg is 
lagging somewhat and pea is rather hard to move. 
Steam coals are holding their own fairly well. Inde- 
pendent prices are firm. Most of the mines flooded by 
the recent heavy rains are resuming production, only 
a few having failed to get under way. 
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COAL AGE 


Midwest Market Is Slower 


The continued warm weather throughout the entire Mid- 
dle West has shown its effect on every size from every 
field, although Franklin, Williamson and Saline counties in 
Illinois still are far behind on lump orders, which is due to 
short running time. No new business has presented itself. 
Domestic egg and nut sizes are somewhat easier with a 
tendency to cut prices. There is still a good deal of “no- 
bill” coal. Operators in this field will cut prices on their 
surplus only where they feel it will not harm them, storing 
the coal rather than slashing prices. 

Screenings will bring only what the buyer is willing to 
pay. Where the larger mines are holding firm at $1.40@ 
$1.50 for 13 in. and 2 in. screenings, respectively, off-grades 
move at $1@$1.25. Central Illinois fields are working more 
regularly than in southern Illinois, holding the price on 
6 in. lump to $3, selling other sizes at the best price ob- 
tainable. 

Indiana Fourth Vein is fairly firm; mines ore not oper- 
ating steadily and there seems to be a demand for about 
what is offered for sale. Fifth Vein operators are having 
some difficulty in moving tonnage. Indiana screenings 
prices are from 80c. on Fifth Vein to $1.25 on Fourth Vein. 

Western Kentucky is much easier to obtain; operators 
are accepting orders and ship them promptly at from 10c. 
to 25c. off the list price on domestic sizes. Their screenings 
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are obtainable at 70c.@$1. Pocahontas screened lump 
egg cannot be had lower than $4.50@$4.75. Old line ¢ 
panies’ mine run is holding firm at $2@$2.25, but consider- 
able good quality Pocahontas and New River mine run from 
independent operators is offered through jobbers at $1.50, 

There has been a slight let-up in the demand for dome:tic 
coal on account of the warm weather in southern Illinois. 
Lump and egg are holding up well but nut and the ot) 
sizes are a drug on the market. Steam coal is unusually 
slow and a number of mines are storing it. Many mines 
are unable to work full time because of unbilled coal and 
other mines are unable to start up because of no market for 
these sizes. Prices are unchanged, however. Railroad ton- 
nage continues fair. Car supply is good. Mines are averag- 
ing three to four days a week. 

In the Duquoin and Jackson County fields domestic con- 
ditions are good. Mines are getting three days a week, 
but are unable to sell steam sizes. The Mt. Olive district 
shows greater activity than elsewhere considering its dor- 
mant condition for the last six months. There is good 
movement for domestic and railroad coal and steam seems 
to be moving better here than in any other field. Mines 
are getting four and five days a week. Conditions are still 
bad in the Standard field, many mines selling coal below 
cost on account of the’ steam market, and nearly all of them 
have unbilled coal on hand-all the time. 
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Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons. F.O.B. Mines 


Market 
Low-Volatiie. Eastern Quoted 


Smokelessiump..... 
Smokeless mine run 
Smokeless screenings 
Smokelesslump......... 
Smokeless mine run...... 
Smokeless lump 
Smokeless mine run 
Smokeless screenings 
*Smokeless mine run 
Clearfield mine run....... 
Cambria mine run 
Somerset mine run 
Pool | (Navy Standard). . : 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Philadelphia... 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore.... 
. New York... . 
. Philadelphia.. 
u 


. Baltimore.... 
Pool 10 (H.Gr. Low Vol.). New York... . 
Pool 10 (H.Gr. Low Vol.). Philadelphia... 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. 


Oct. 20 
1924+ 


$4.35@$4.65 


Oct. 22 Oct. 6 Oct.13 
1923 1924 1924 
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Cincinnati. __ 
Cincinnati. . . 
Cincinnati. . . 





Boston .... 
New York... . 
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Baltimore. ... 
. New York.. 

Philadelphia... 
Baltimore. ... 


High-Volatile, Eastern 


coo: 54-64 (Vas and St.)... 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... 
Pittsburgh sc'd gas 
Pittsburgh gas mine run. . 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 
Kanawha lump . Columbus.... 
Kanawha minerun....... Columbus 
Kanawha screenings. . . Columbus. . .. 
W. Va. lump Cincinnati. 
W. Va. gas mine run Cineinnati. 
W. Va. steam mine run. Cincinnati. 
W. Va. screenings . Cincinnati 
Hocking lump ..... Columbus ... 
Hocking minerun.. . . Columbus.... 
Hocking screenings Columbus. ... 
Pitts. No. 8lump Cleveland. ... 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run Cleveland. ... 
Pitts. No. 8screenings.. Cleveland... 
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New York... . 
Philadelphia.. 
Baltimore. ... 
Pittsburgh... 
Pittsburgh... 
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1.00@ 


Oct. 22 Oct. 6 Oct. 13 
1923 1924 1924 


$4. 3) $3 


Oct. 20 
1924+ 
.35 $3.25@$3. 
35 = 2.25@ 
1.25@ 
2.75@ 
2.15@ 
1.10@ 
3.00@ 


Market 
Quoted 


Chicago .... 
Chicago .... 
Chicago ... 
Chicago 
Chicago _. 
Chieago..... 
Chicago..... 
. Chieago 
Chicago 


Midwest 


Franklin, [1]. lump 
Franklin, Ill. minerun... 
Franklin, Ill. screenings... 
Central, Ili. lump 
Central, Ill. mine run... 
Central, Ill. screenings. ... 
d 4th Vein lump.... 

. 4th Vein mine run 

. 4th Vein screenings. 

. 5th Vein lump 

. 5th Vein mine run 

. 5th Vein screenings. . ) 
Mt. Olivelump... . St. Louis..... 
Mt. Olive mine run . St. Louis..... 
Mt. Olive screenings. . St. Louis... 
Standard lump . St. Louis 
Standard minerun ..... St. Louis..... 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis... 
West Ky. lump.. Louisville... . 
West Ky. minerun....... Louisville. ... 
West Ky. screenings ..... 
West Ky. lump.. : 
West Ky minerun....... 
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South and Southwest 


2.75@ 
1.50@ 
1° 75@ 
2.75@ : 
1.50@ 
8.25@ 3. 
1.50 
.85@ 
3.00@ 
1.35@ 
.90@ 
5.00 
3.50 


2.00 


Birmingham... 
. Birmingham... 
. Birmingham .. 
. Chicago. 
Chicago. 
.. Louisville...... 
. Louisville. 
. Louisville. 

. Cincinnati.. 

. Ky. mine run . Cincinnati... . 

. Ky. secreenings...... Cincinnati.. 
Kansas lump. . Kansas City... 
Kansas mine run. Kansas City.. 
Kansasscreenings....... Kansas City. 


Big Seam lump 

Big Seam mine run 

Big Seam (washed)... . 
. Ky. lump Dh es 
. Ky. minerun...... 
. Ky. lump 
. Ky. mine run 
. Ky. screenings . 
. Ky. lump 


3; 
Z: 
* Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads 


+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type. declines in ttalics 


Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O.B. Mines 


Market 
Quoted 


New York. 
Philadelphia 

. New York... 
Philadelphia........ 
Chi * 


. Philadelphia........ 
hicago* pers 
... New York. ees 
ee Philadelphia. ee 
.. Chicago*. . 
... New York. 
. Philadelphia........ 
hicago* 
New York 
Philadelphia........ 
. New York. : ; 
Philadelphia. ....... 
New York. : 
Philadelphia........ 
New York. ... 


+ Advances over previous week 


Freight 
Rates 


$2 


Independent 


8. 


Chestnut... . 
Pea.... 
. ae 
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————Oet. 22, 1923 
Company 
$8.00@ $9. 


Oct. 20, 1924¢-—— 
Independent 


Oct. 
Independent 


13, 1924 
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80@ 
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Sisaaasaes Ya 1924, July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.O0.B. Mines 





rm 1924 —~ 1923 

Oct. 20 Oct. 13 Oct.6 Oct. 22 
Le a re a aay ee eae 176 174 171 186 
Weighted average price ...... $2.12 $2.10 $2.07 $2.25 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke; 1913- 
aa published by the Geological Survey and the War Industries 

ard. 





Mild weather has enabled St. Louis dealers to begin to 
get caught up. Business is good and coal is plentiful and 
nearly all dealers have a good supply on hand. Wagonload 
steam is picking up, but carload steam is still slow. Country 
domestic conditions show improvement for the better grades 
of coal, but country steam is slow with no change in prices. 
Domestic demand is principally for higher grade coal. 


Kentucky Prices Weaken 


Prices quoted on all coals mined in Kentucky are weaker 
this week than last week, due to unusually fine October 
weather, low consumption, heavy production, lack of in- 
terest by consumers and the fact that operators tried to 
ride the market up too fast when demand was good and 
they were a bit oversold. The high prices put out on future 
delivery quotations killed demand, and when orders in hand 
were filled operators had to accept lower priced business 
in order to keep running. 

In eastern Kentucky screenings have held quite well, in 
spite of heavy production, and prices are 85c.@$1.05, but 
with very little tonnage over 95c. In western Kentucky 
the market has broken, as Illinois, Indiana and other fields 
have been offering cheap screenings, and forced the market, 
until some western Kentucky distressed stuff is said to be 
quoted as low as 50c. 

The eastern and western Kentucky markets are closer 
together on quotations than for a long time. 

Eastern Kentucky is running well, with very little car 
shortage reported, and a number of mines that have been 
idle are on the producing lists. It is claimed that the Hazard 
field probably will break production records in October, and 
the Harlan district also is producing a fine volume. 
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Northwest Trade Sags 


Official reports of stocks on Duluth docks Oct. 1 as given 
by the U. S. Engineer’s office show less coal than on Sept. 
15. This is due to the fact that dealers are stocking up and 
also because anthracite has been moving to some extent. 
The soft is 4,656,000 tons, of which 2,100,000 is free, and 
the hard is 610,400 tons. Shipments, however, are picking 
up. Thirty-six cargoes arrived last week, of which four 
were hard coal, and fourteen are en route, of which three 
are hard. 

The feature of the market at the Head-of-the-Lakes is 
the heavy demand for Pocahontas lump, which is now sell- 
ing at $8, with every possibility of another 50c. jump at the 
first of the month. There is no change in run of pile or 
screenings. The accumulation ot Pocahontas screenings is 
getting beyond a joke. Prices are unchanged on all coals. 
Industrial demand is at a standstill. The iron ranges are 
practically closed down waiting for the election results. 

Anthracite has slacked off in the past week, but the stocks 
on docks were reduced nearly 60,000 tons in the last fifteen 
days before the first of the month. There will be no short- 
age of hard coal at Duluth-Superior. 

Mild autumn weather has made the coal trade of Milwau- 
kee a waiting game. Consumers are holding back until 
lower temperatures compel them to fill their bins, and 
dealers are waiting for the consumers. The pressure for 
Pocahontas has eased somewhat because of the recent ad- 
vance in the face of prevalent mildness. Coal continues to 
come in freely by lake. Thus far in October Milwaukee has 
received 50,807 tons of anthracite and 159,007 tons of bitu- 
minous coal. 


West Is Fairly Busy 


Warm weather and less demand have enabled operators, 
some of them as much as a month behind on orders for 
domestic grades, to catch up with their orders. A further 
cut in the price of screenings in all the Southwestern fields 
has reduced the surplus of this grade. Kansas screenings 
dropped 35c. down to $2, Arkansas screenings from the 
circular price of $2 to $1.50 and Henryetta (Okla) screen- 
ings, which have been $2, are now $1.50@$1.75. There 
have been no other price changes. 

A more favorable week was experienced in Colorado last 
week due to the growing demand for domestic coals. Mines 
averaged thirty-one hours last week with less than 20 per 
cent of the working time lost attributed to “no market.” 
A number of operators are booked ahead for thirty days. 

In Utah intermediate sizes and slack are moving easier. 
Mining and smelting companies and the railroads are the 
best industrial customers now. Prices are more settled than 
for a long time. Even the expected advance in the retail 
market is not likely to materialize. 


Mild Weather “Settles”? Ohio Markets 


The Cincinnati market has “settled” a little in the past 
week, more through the effect of the weather than a stop- 
page of buying orders. There is still a cry of shortage of 
equipment from the southeastern Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia fields, due mostly to the fact that numerous mines 
which have not worked for weeks or months are starting up. 
The movement continues at the peak with occasional reports 
that dealers have suspended or cancelled orders, due to the 
fact that there has come quite a spread once more between 
the asked price and “spot” prices. 

A marked slackening in domestic orders at Columbus, 
due to mild weather, has permitted producers and shippers 
to get cleaned up and the market is now in a waiting 
attitude. Prices on a retail basis are still strong at the 
higher levels which have prevailed. Smokeless grades and 
splints are still in a fair demand, but southern Ohio busi- 
ness has fallen off. The expected increase in steam business 
has failed to materialize and the trade is waiting to see 
what happens. Contracting is quiet, and cheap coals, 
mostly demurrage cargoes, are often sold at bargains. 
Screenings are still very weak. Lake trade is going along 
as usual for the lateness of the season. 

Moderate temperatures in eastern Ohio have done con- 
siderable to dampen the steam as well as the domestic 
trade, which has been especially active. Steam buying is 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, and requirements are more or 
less at a minimum, because industrial operations have not 
gotten back to normal by any means. There is no change 
in spot prices, which are holding firm and are not expected 
to recede because producers are limiting operations to ship- 
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ments on coal already sold, and little distress coal is re- 
ported. 

3ig output, low prices made from beyond the Pennsyl- 
vania line and mild weather are conspiring to prolong the 
slack condition of the Buffalo market, which approaching 
winter is not able to counteract. It is time, by the calendar, 
for demand to rise rapidly and the smaller stocks from 
those of the early part of the year also warrant such a stir, 
but consumption does not seem to warrant it. Demand is 
quiet and prices are weak. 

Owing to the prolonged spell of mild weather the de- 
mand at Toronto is rather slack with prices as follows: 
Pennsylvania smokeless, $5.85; steam lump, $6.25@$6.75; 
slack, $5.70. Anthracite is $15.50, and supplies are plentiful. 


Pittsburgh Has Competitive Market 


The Pittsburgh market is in a highly competitive position 
with too much production, the buying having fallen off. 
Operation has been at a 50 per cent level since the middle 
of September. Domestic coal is moving in fair volume, at 
former prices. A number of producers are pursuing the 
policy of not soliciting business, hoping that thereby the 
market will work upward to a reasonable level. 


Demand Picking Up in New England 


For really high-grade run of mine New River and Poca- 
hontas $5.50 gross ton on cars Boston is now the general 
asking price for prompt and nearby shipments; business 
was closed during the week for shipments a fortnight 
hence at $5.65. Prices have strengthened noticeably in the 
Providence market, no first quality steam coal being offered 
now under $5.40 on cars and $5.50 being asked not in- 
frequently. 

Local shippers who purchased pool 1 run of mine New 
River and Pocahontas early in the week at $4.35 gross ton 
f.o.b. Hampton Roads are now unabie to obtain anything 
under $4.40, and even at this offerings are light. For the 
choicer coals $4.50 is firmly quoted. Tonnage purchased at 
the former level of prices for New England shipments is 
now well cleaned up and shippers here are forecasting $6 
coal in New England before the year is out. 

Demand is increasing considerably, particularly at Bos- 
ton, and inquiries are becoming quite-numerous. Both sales 
and inquiries involve some substantial blocks for spot, next 
sixty days and through to April 1. One sale of 10,000 tons 
of New River has been closed for shipments to April. 

No worthwhile expansion is noted in all-rail coal but 
prices are a bit firmer, tonnage that has been offering at 
$2 net ton mines being generally quoted $2.10@$2.15, so 
the landed cost still favors coal from tide. 


Atlantic Markets Improve Slightly 


No considerable improvement is reflected in the New 
York market nor can it be said that the situation is any 
quieter than it was last week. Line trade shows no in- 
creased activity, but the situation at tidewater has changed 
somewhat because of heavier shipments. Most of the coal 
sent here has been on contract and a little extra demand 
has practically cleared up the free coals. This has hap- 
pened a few times recently, causing a slight price advance. 

In the matter of tonnage the Philadelphia market is im- 
proving but prices continue on the old level. More coal 
is moving on contracts and prices for this business are 
considerably above spot quotations. Last week one of the 
utility plants in the city closed for 1,000,000 tons, divided 
among two producers. Everyone is hopeful that after elec- 
tion business will go forward much more rapidly. There 
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are very light holdings of coal at tide, and very few char- 
ters recorded recently. ; 

The tide has turned at Baltimore in home trading for 
bituminous coal. There is no shortage of fuel, but pur- 
chasers are not quibbling when holders of better grade 
fuels ask 10c. to 20c. in advance of the recognized average 
prices of a few weeks ago. Despite the fact that the first 
17 days of October have fallen behind the same period of 
September in coal exports there is an air of expectancy in 
shipping circles that is encouraging. 

At Birmingham all grades of coal are suffering because of 
comparatively light demand. .The weather is very dry and 
surplus domestic coal is moved with some difficulty. Prices 
are pretty well stabilized, with no likelihood of lower levels 
through the balance of the year. With the advent of cold 
weather both domestic and steam demand are expected to 
improve greatly. Production has risen materially. 


Anthracite Output Picks Up 


From the viewpoint of the producer and shipper the 
anthracite market at New York is about all that could be 
expected so far as demand goes, but retail business is com- 
paratively quiet. To induce buying while it is possible to 
get coal and avoid transportation troubles the aid of city 
officials has been solicited and appeals have been issued to 
consumers. Coal from the mines is easily moved. There is 
an urgent demand for stove with chestnut a close second. 
Egg is not so easily moved unless it is taken with stove, 
but it is not accumulating. Independent quotations for 
stove in straight lots are reported as high as $11 but the 
average maximum is 50c. lower, and when taken with egg 
or chestnut sizes is quoted still lower. Pea is easy and in 
some instances hard to move alone. Demand for steam 
coals is steady, but prices, except for barley, are generally 
below company schedule. 

Demand at Philadelphia is moderate because of the mild 
weather. Stove remains the only really active size, but 
chestnut is improving. Pea is moving slowly, even with 
curtailed production. There is only slight demand for egg, 
which seems to await colder weather. The retail trade is 
restive and the number of dealers cutting prices has in- 
creased. Steam coals are slow, and the only improvement 
is due to curtailed production. The mines are gradually 
resuming production after the flood, until at this time 
there are only a few that have not mined some coal. 

At Baltimore the demand for hard coal continues to in- 
crease with the cooler weather. Most dealers have sufli- 
cient supplies on hand to meet this demand, except that 
some are short of stove coal. Many householders who have 
open fireplaces and who have been in the habit of burning 
logs until real cold weather sets in apparently intend to 
burn coal from the outset of cooler weather. 

Trade at Buffalo is better than it was, but sunny weather 
has held back really brisk business. Sellers are somewhat 
uneasy, fearing car shortage and that supply will run below 
demand. The shippers who contracted to furnish the city 
schools most of their fuel in the form of Pennsylvania 
smokeless coal report that it is giving full satisfaction. 





Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortages 


———Cars Loaded—~ 
All Cars 
1,077,006 
1,087,447 
1,079,690 


Week ended Oct. 4, 1924.. 
Previous week 


Week ended Oct. 6, 1923... 


——Surplus Cars—— ——Car Shortage 
11 Cars Coal Cars 
103,730 52,643 
116,689 58,375 
34,138 7,098 


Oct. 7, 1924..... 
Sept. 30, 1924..... 
Oot. 7, 19235...2.5 
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Foreign Demand Gains in British Market; 
Prices Fairly Steady 


With the exception of semi-anthra- 
cite, the demand in the Welsh coal mar- 
ket shows scarcely any improvement. 
Foreign demand is somewhat better 
with French and Argentine railways in- 
quiring for larger quantities. Foreign 
bunkering depots also are taking 
heavier supplies. Some collieries where 
stoppage notices expired are now con- 
tinuing operations from day to day. 

There is an abundance of coal on 
hand, but operators have declared that 
they have gone to the limit in price 
concessions; in these circumstances 
prices have remained fairly steady. The 
position in the European coal markets 
makes business with France very dif- 
ficult, while there is no trade with Bel- 
gium, owing to the industrial situation 
in that country. There is an almost 
total absence of inquiry from Holland 
and Germany. The rise in freights to 
South America has been a setback. 

Operators in the north of England 
also have refused to make any further 
concessions in prices, so that the New- 
castle market is given an appearance of 
firmness. There is very little trade at 
all; pits are still closing down, and 
nearly all of the rest are operating on 
short time. 

Output by British collieries during 
the week ended Oct. 4, a cable to Coal 
Age states, was 5,155, 000 tons, accord- 
ing to the official reports. This com- 
pares with 5,208,000 tons produced dur- 
ing the previous week. 





Business at Hampton Roads 
Develops Strong Tone 


The Hampton Roads market was con- 
siderably stronger this week due to 
shortage at the piers and a strong de- 
mand for bunkers, together with a 
pick-up in coastwise trade. Foreign 
business has shrunk, with little in 
sight. 

Domestic business is weaker, on ac- 
count of unusually mild weather. High- 


volatile coal is less in demand, and its 
price was not changed during the week, 
the other pools going up materially. 
Business in pools 1 and 2 was brisk and 
the piers were busy. Accumulations at 
tidewater were reduced materially 
through rail shipments to the west 
direct from mines, and stronger prices 
were more attributable to this than to 
any extra demand. 





French Industrial and House 
Coals More Active 


While the situation in the French 
coal market shows no general improve- 
ment, orders for industrial coals have 
been coming in steadily since prices 
for October were established. The 
railways show hesitancy in buying 
French coals, the prices of which are 
considered too high in comparison with 
those of Germany and the United King- 
dom. Demand is generally weak, with 
stocks about normal. 

For house coals the demand is more 
active, but shipments are delayed 
through the rolling stock position. 
Deliveries of house coal from Belgium 
are slow, apparently having been re- 
duced for the purpose of selling at 
higher rates when opportunity presents 
itself. Arrivals from Germany on the 
open market are not important. 

Rail traffic is somewhat congested, 
especially on the State Railway lines; 
canal freight is quiet but steady at 
23f. Béthune-Paris; 9-9. 25f. Rouen- 
Paris. ; 

Reparation deliveries from Sept. 1 
to 29 amounted to 895,765 tons of fuels, 
including 432,472 tons of coal, 423,030 
tons of coke and 36,263 tons of lignite 


briquets; or a daily average of 30,700 
tons. 
On Oct. 1 the prices of industrial 


fuels on trucks French frontier, trucks 
or canal barges, French ports of the 
Rhine, were lowered by 2.50f. per ton. 
House coal and lignite briquets are 
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unchanged. Prices for oversea cargoes, 
via Rotterdam, Antwerp or Ghent, for 
French Channel, Atlantic or Mediter- 
ranean ports have been reduced 5f. per 
ton for unscreened 18-26 per cent vola- 
tile matter and washed steam peas. 
On trucks or canal barges, Antwerp or 
Ghent, prices are unaltered. 

From Oct. 1 to 8, the O.R.C.A. re- 
ceived 77,693 tons of coke, a daily aver- 
age of 9,700 tons. The price of repa- 
ration coke, unaltered thus far, prob- 
ably will be changed soon. 

The position of the Belgian coal 
market is critical and there are bitter 
complaints of severe competition. Bori- 
nage mine owners having refused to 
arbitrate, the strike continues and is 
even growing worse. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Oct. 18, 1924 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 


For Canada: Tons 
Br. Schr. Burpee L. Tucker for St. 
SUR NNIINRL Tahoe facc'a ie ins es aves:6,/4)-8:' suntan eh aienal © @c0 62 743 
Fr. Str. Emilie L. D. for Mentreal.. 6,533 
Dan. Str. Nordhavet for St. John.... 5,018 
For Canal Zone: 
Amer. Str. Ulysses, for Cristobal. ...12,059 
For West Indies: 
Pr. Ber. Caid, for St. Pierre. oc. oc. 1,173 
FROM PHILADELPHIA 
For Newfoundland: 
Nor. Str. Evviva for St. Johns...... —- 
FROM BALTIMORE 
For Canada: 
Nor. Str. Otta, for Corner Brook.... 4,592 
For France: 
Belg. Str. Elzasier, for Dunkirk..... 7,538 
For Chile: 
Br. Str. Denham, for Antofagasta 
COOH iio tan tin sie cnere meeeeeien eis 3,482 
Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: Oct. 9 Oct. 16 
Oe Sr 1,12 825 
Bo A a re 71,373 53,728 
Tons dumped for week.. 115,089 111,860 
Tonnage waiting. . a 6,000 ,00 
Virginian Piers, ‘Sew alls Pt.: 
OE ee 1,210 1,118 
Tonsonhand............... 83,65 80,000 
Tons dumped for week........ 106,433 105,729 
Tonnage waiting 6,666 7,800 
. & O. Piers, “Newport ‘News: 
Carson hand... J 1,176 1,596 
Oe: re 59,725 84,060 
Tons dumped for week.. 82,449 74,486 
Tonnage waiting.. Rete a 510 ,760 


Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 

Oct.11 Oct. 18+ 
Pool 9, New York... $4.75@$5.05 80@$5 
Pool 10, New York... 4.60@ 4.75 7 65a ww 
Pool 11, New York... 4.35@ 4.50 . 35@ 4.50 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. 4.90@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.25 
Pool 10, Philadelphia. 4.45@ 4.70 4.45@ 4.70 
Pool 11, Philadelphia. eae, 4.50 4.30@ 4.50 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads 25 4.40@ 4.50 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads 4.106 4.15 4.20@ 4.30 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 4.00@ 4.10 4.00@ 4.10 

BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York.. i 00@ $5.30 $5.05@ 
Pool 10, New York.. 4.85@ 5.00 4900S 08 
Pool 11, New York... 4.60@ 4.75 4.60@ 4.75 
Pool 9 Philadelphia. 4.90@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.25 
Pool 10, Philadelphia. 4.75@ 4.95 4.75@ 4.95 
Pool 11, Philadelphia. 4.50@ 4.70 4.50@ 4.70 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads 4.25 4.50 
Pool 2) Hamp. Roads 4.10@ 4 4.30 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 4.00@ 4 4.10 


Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: ° Oct.11 Oct. 18F 
Admiralty, large... 27s.@27s.6d. 278. 
Steam smalls...... 10s.@ 15s. 11s.6d.@15s.6d 

Newcastle: 

Best steams....... 178.94.@188.6d. 178.6d.@18s. 
DOR GOB ain. 6 < <5: 


21s.@22s.6d. 22s.6d.@26s.9d. 
Best bunkers.. . 178.6d.@ 188.6d. 17s.6d. '@ 18s.6d, 


tAdvanees over previous week shown in heavy 
type, declines in italics. 











ALABAMA 


The Munro-Warrior Coal Co. is 
considering the erection of a new 
tipple at its Nauvoo No. 2 mine, 
Walker County, and it is understood 
that plans for the structure are now 
being drawn. These mines are now 
operating on practically full time. 

W. L. Smith and associates of Gad- 
sden, are opening coal mines at Altoona 
which may soon be producing from 400 
to 500 tons daily. They will turn out 
200 tons at the start, it is stated, and 
the coal is of high quality. A tipple 
65 ft. high is being completed and a 
spur track on the top of the mountain 
runs back to the opening, a distance 
of 2,300 ft. A new system of mining 
is being employed, which it is asserted 
will reduce the cost. The Underwood 
seam on the property is 4 ft. 6 in. thick. 
The Blue Gem seam also is to be 
worked. 

Charles F. DeBardeleben, Jr., has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Alabama Fuel Co., with supervision 
over all properties, according to a 
recent announcement. Mr. DeBar- 
deleben probably is the youngest man 
in the state to be given such a respon- 
sible position. His father is president 
of the company, which includes some of 
the largest and most active coal opera- 
tions in the state. The new general 
manager, after coming from school, was 
sent to the Overton mine, where he was 
employed, and was later made superin- 
tendent of that plant. 

Officials of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
& Iron Co. have practically completed 
negotiations for the purchase of the 
properties of the Alabama Company. 
The deal will give the Sloss-Sheffield 
company four furnaces in Etowah 
County and coal properties in Tusca- 
loosa County. Besides it will get pos- 
session of the Mary Lee mine near 
Birmingham, and of a small railroad 
which will enable the Sloss company 
to make connections between its fur- 
naces and its coal mines. Use of this 
road is expected to save Sloss a sub- 
stantial sum in freight charges an- 
nually. The price, including certain ob- 
ligations to be assumed by the Sloss 
company, is approximately $4,000,000. 
There will be no public financing. 


COLORADO 


Ralph F. McKinley and Charles H. 
Cox, experienced in the Canon City and 
Crested Butte regions, have taken over 
the Butcherknife mine, 14 miles west 
of Steamboat Springs and expect to 
build a 2-mile branch from the Moffatt 
road to the mine. C. O. Rudisill, who 
thas been operating the mine, has gone 
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News Items 
From 


Field and Trade 


into the feed and fuel business in 
Steamboat Springs. 


ILLINOIS 


George A. Miller, who was Western 
manager of sales for the Sheridan 
Wyoming Coal Co., under Peabody Coal 
Co. management has been made general 
sales agent of the Peabody company 
with an office at the company’s head- 
quarters in Chicago. The contract for 
selling the Sheridan Wyoming Coal 
Co.’s output terminated Oct. 1. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. are of- 
fering $2,250,000, 7 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock of the Peabody Coal 
Co., of Chicago. This stock, part of an 
issue of $4,425,000 already outstanding, 
was acquired by Peabody, Houghteling 
& Co. from certain of the stockholders 
at private sale and is offered at 100 and 
accrued dividend, to yield 7 per cent. 

J. H. Evans, of St. Louis, has joined 
the clerical forces of the Old Ben Coal 
Corporation at Mine No. 12, near 
Christopher. 

George Duncan, of Alton, was made 
permanent receiver for the St. Louis 
Coke & Iron Co., of Granite City, re- 
cently when the case was called for 
hearing before U. S. Judge Louis Fitz- 
henry at Springfield. Duncan was 
made temporary receiver a few weeks 
ad when a petition in bankruptcy was 

The Valier Coal Co., at Valier, broke 
its hoisting record recently by hoisting 
7,072 tons of coal in eight hours. The 
output filled 125 railroad cars. The 
mine on that day averaged 1,000 tons 
per hour actual hoisting time. 

Mine No. 5, at Pinckneyville, is the 
first Southern Gem Coal Corporation 
property to start operations since the 
general shutdown of the bankrupt com- 
pany’s mines late last December. The 
mine worked 5 days last week and 
prospects are good during the coming 
months for steady operation. While a 
full crew is not being employed, the 
larger portion of the former miners 
employed at the plant are again 
working. 


KENTUCKY 


The East Kentucky Coal Co., of Haz- 
ard, has increased its capital stock 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 

It is reported that coal operators 
and shippers of the Kentucky district 
are generally opposing the Howell- 
Barkley transportation bill, up before 
the last Congress and to come up again 
soon, and a number of large organiza- 
tions have adopted resolutions con- 
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demning this bill, and also the proposed 
twentieth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which would prohibit any work, 
even home work or farm work, for any 
boy or girl under 18 years of age. The 
latter bill would aid union labor alone 
and be of no advantage except to aid 
union labor in getting a higher wage 
scale and work a hardship on parents. 


T. L. Bell has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the Kentucky 
mining operations of the Munro-War- 
rior Coal & Coke Co., with headquar- 
ters at Nortonville. Mr. Bell was 
formerly attached to the engineering 
department of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co. 

An involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptey was filed in the U. S. District 
Court at Covington Oct. 11 by the 
Mahan Co., the Powell-Hackney Co. and 
the Hazard Fruit Co. against the 
Blackey Coal Co. of Blackey, seeking 
to have the defendant company de- 
clared bankrupt. The creditors’ claims 
aggregate $5,571.69. 

R. C. Tway, head of the R. C. Tway 
Coal Co., Louisville, with mines in east- 
ern Kentucky and retail yards in Louis- 
ville, has purchased at a reported price 
of $60,000, 100 ft. of Broadway prop- 
erty, in Louisville, for enlargement of 
the coal and building supply business 
now on adjoining property. 

There were fifty causes for the 11,572 
accidents in Kentucky’s greatest in- 
dustry, coal mining, from Aug. 1, 1923, 
to Aug. 1, 1924. Falling objects netted 
4,034 mishaps. Being caught between 
objects caused 3,325. Falls of coal, 
slate and shale caused 1,974. Other 
causes, bringing the total accidents to 
11,572 were: Emery particles, dust 538; 
handling heavy objects, 338; sharp 
edges, 292; miscellaneous or unclassi- 
fied, 135; coupling cars, 121; slipping, 
120; hot metals, 83; nails stepped on, 
dump and pit cars, 76; hit by vehicles, 
cars, etc., 63; motor or hand cars, 56; 
electricity, 54; falls from wagons, cars, 
etc., 32; hit by machine parts, 31; pow- 
der and dynamite explosions, 27; hit by 
hoisted objects, 27; animal] kicks, bites, 
23; stumbling, 15; collision of cars, 15; 
hot substances, 13; hit by chips, etc., 
22; hand tools, 10. ; 
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NEW YORK 


Justice Nichols of the New York 
Supreme Court has signed an order 
permanently restraining operations of 
the Cranston Coal Mining Corporation 
in New York State. Amos D. Moscrip, 
Deputy Attorney General, told the court 
that the firm’s operations had cost resi- 
dents of Wayne, Monroe and Genesee 
counties more than $100,000 when they 
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answered advertisements and purchased 
stock in the corporation to obtain coal 
from “their own mines.” Purchasers 
were taken to the mining district near 
Carbondale, Pa., and coal mines repre- 
sented as belonging to the company 
were shown to them. Investigation 
showed, Mr. Moscrip testified, that no 
coal had been produced in Pennsylvania 
by the firm. Officers of the corporation 
were named as Robert McLaughlin of 
New York, president; William M. Day, 
of Norfolk, Va., vice-president, and E. 
M. Saunders, of Philadelphia, secretary 
and treasurer. 


OHIO 


The Combined Coal Co., capitalized 
at $42,000 has been organized at 
Crooksville by sixteen miners. They 
have taken over the Cres Mar Coal 
Co.'s holdings, and plan to supply 
domestie coal and also to ship a portion 
of their product. George Appleman is 
president; Harvey Smith, vice-president 
and Fred Reed, secretary-treasurer. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Business in the Connellsville coke 
region continues to increase gradually. 
At the Orient plant the Hillman Coal 
& Coke Co. is firing 180 ovens and the 
Oliver & Snyder Steel Co. is increasing 
coking operations. 


The Buckeye Coal Co., Brownsville, 
Pa., a subsidiary of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., expect to finish the 
installation of the skip hoist at the 
Nemacolin mine in Greene County, 
about Jan. 1, after which daily output 
will be increased from 3,000 tons, as at 
present, to 5,000 tons. 


After being in operation for 81 years 
the Coleraine mine, near Hazleton, has 
been closed down permanently. In its 
81 years of operation the mine has had 
three different owners. 


“Work at the Face” meetings, which 
are a form of educational and entertain- 
ment gatherings of mine workers and 
superintendents, were conducted last 
week by the Olyphant and Eddy Creek 
collieries of the Hudson Coal Co. in 
Olyphant. L. F. Weichel, new super- 
intendent of collieries, addressed the 
meetings. 


The Haddock Mining Co., aside from 
striking valuable and extensive virgin 
coal deposits in the vicinity of Silver 
Brook, where it recently acquired new 
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holdings, has struck some extensive 
veins of which nothing had been known 
in that section. It is thought that 
these are extensions of the different 
veins, the Mammoth included, from the 
Mahonoy Valley coal basin. 


Boyd C. Osler, mining engineer for 
the Hazle Brook Coal Co., in Hazleton, 
has resigned to become chief engineer 
and general superintendent for the 
Shamokin Coal Co., a concern that 
was recently organized for the purpose 
of reopening the old Neilson mine, in 
the Shamokin field. At one time Mr. 
Osler was in the employ of the Sus- 
quehanna Coal Co. 


A mine abandoned by the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. located in Pottsville 
more than 25 years ago is to be re- 
opened at once by Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre capitalists. At the time of the 
abandonment of the mine, known .as 
York Farm colliery, Lehigh Valley 
officials predicted that it would be re- 
opened. Some of the coal will be taken 
from under the Schuylkill County court 
house, where veins lie so close to the 
surface that coal is struck in digging 
cellars. 


There has been so much _ idleness 
among miners in the Phillipsburg 
region of central Pennsylvania due 
to the operators being unable to com- 
pete with other fields that the children 
of miners have been obliged to remain 
out of school through lack of proper 
clothing and sufficient food. People of 
the town recently contributed to a fund 
to purchase clothing for the children. 


Representatives of many anthracite 
companies recently were the guests in 
Hazleton of the Bucyrus Steam Shovel 
Co., of Bucyrus, Ohio, to inspect the 
first power shovel over the 80-ton limit 
used in the anthracite field and the 
operation of equipment by electricity, 
with standard gage locomotives and 
cars on standard gage tracks at the 
Cranberry Creek Coal Co. stripping 
operation. The 380-ton shovel used 
in the stripping operation is the larg- 
est in the anthracite region. Follow- 
ing the demonstrations the company 
was host at a dinner at the Altamont 
Hotel in the evening. 


Sixty-nine of the 168 fatalities dur- 
ing September in the industries of 
Pennsylvania occurred in the _ coal 
mines. Thirty-eight of these deaths 
were in the anthracite and 31 in the 
bituminous mining districts. In in- 
dustrial and manufacturing plants 65 
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fatalities happened during September 
while in the public utilities there were 
34 deaths. The mine fatalities were 
divided as follows: Anthracite—Lacka- 
wanna, 8; Luzerne, 18; Northumber- 
land, 4; Schuylkill, 8. Bituminous— 
Allegheny, 1; Armstrong, 1; Butler, 1; 
Cambria, 4; Clearfield, 1; Fayette, 7; 
Greene, 1; Indiana, 5; Somerset, 2; 
Washington, 3, and Westmoreland, 5. 


Harrison D. Mason, Jr., formerly 
secretary and member of the firm with 
the Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pitts- 
burgh, is now chief engineer with the 
Commercial Coal Mining Co. at Ebens- 
burg. “Joe” Mason, as he is very gen- 
erally known among his friends, is 
well known to the coal mining fra- 
ternity through his five years’ service 
with the U. S. Bureau of Mines, as 
safety engineer attending some 38 
mine explosions and fires, also through 
his service as secretary-treasurer for 
the Coal Mining Institute of America. 


The present officers of District No. 2, 
United Mine Workers, which includes 
the central Pennsylvania bituminous 
field, will all have opposition at the 
election which will be held in Decem- 
ber. District President John Brophy 
will be opposed by George Bassett, of 
South Fork, while Vice-President 
James Mark will be opposed by Jerre 
Ford, of Patton. John Ghizzoni, of 
Washaw, is having opposition in the 
person of Evan Thomas, of Barnsboro, 
for member of the International ex- 
ecutive board. Richard Gilbert, the 
present secretary-treasurer, will have 
no opposition. Practically all the 
members of the district board and the 
organizers have opposition for re- 
election. 


Three masked bandits, heavily armed 
and with a high powered automobile 
waiting to carry off the loot, held up a 
train crew and three guards early Sat- 
urday morning, Oct. 11, and carried off 
a safe containing $33,000 in cash be- 
longing to the Ebensburg Coal Co., in- 
tended to pay miners at the coal com- 
pany’s operations at Colver, Cambria 
County. James Garman, aged 65, em- 
ployed as a guard by the coal company, 
was shot when he grappled with the 
bandits. 


The Koontz Coal Co., of Frostburg, 
Md., announces the purchase of the 
Pine Hill Mine, in Somerset County, 
formerly operated by C. J. Rowe & Co., 
which went into the hands of receivers. 
Pine Hill is one of the oldest workings 
in the Somerset field and for many 
years produced a large tonnage. The 
Koontz Coal Co. was recently organized 
by William and James Jenkins, of 
Frostburg, and Jonathan Jenkins, of 
Baltimore. 


Officials of the Cranberry Creek Coal 
Co. in the Hazleton field of the anthra- 
cite region are having a permanent 
flume constructed to carry the flow of 
mine water past a mine opening. It is 
of large capacity and will afford protec- 
tion there against conditions which 
arose several weeks ago when a rain- 
storm swept the anthracite section, 
causing heavy damage to various op- 
erations. Cypress is being used and 
the wood is grooved to provide for any 
expansion. The side supports for the 
flume are now in place and the bottom 
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boarding also installed, The job is be- 
ing watched with unusual interest by 
coal company officials generally. 


TEXAS 


The Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., of New 
York City, is reported to have acquired 
1,400 acres of lignite land in Milam 
County, Texas, and will develop same. 


VIRGINIA 


J. H. Franks, of Toms Creek, has 
resigned his post as assistant superin- 
tendent and general mine foreman of 
the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., to 
accept a better position with the Ford- 
son Coal Co. 


WYOMING 


Production in the Rock Springs dis- 
trict is steadily improving. Most of 
the mines, with the exception of some 
of the smaller commercial producers, 
are working five days a week. On 
Oct. 2 the peak for the fall was reached, 
when approximately 15,000 tons was 
shipped. 

Only two more bodies remained in 
the Sublet No. 5 mine of the Kemmerer 
Coal Company, on Oct. 8, four bodies 
having been recovered the day pre- 
vious. These were found beneath bad 
cave-ins on the slopes. Thirty-nine men 
lost their lives in this mine on Sept. 16 
in an explosion which badly wrecked 
the mine. 


Eugene McAuliffe, president of the 
Union Pacific Coal Co., has offered the 
churches of Rock Springs full co-op- 
eration in obtaining church services for 
the outlying camps of the Rock Springs 
district. The ministers of that city are 
working out a schedule. It is thought 
that each denomination will name a 
Sunday night during the month when 
services will be held in a specified camp 
by its minister. Some churches also 
are preparing social service programs, 
chief of which is the Methodist, Rev. 
Roy E. Burt, pastor, who is planning 
week-day religious groups and boys’ 
and girls’ activity clubs for all camps. 

Life checks are now in use in all of 
the mines of the Union Pacific Coal Co. 
at Rock Springs, Cumberland, Hanna, 
Winton, Superior and Reliance, it has 
been announced from the company 
headquarters at Rock Springs. Every 
person who enters a mine of this com- 
pany, whether miner, official or visitor, 
receives a brass check bearing a num- 
ber, and the name of the person to- 
gether with the number is listed on the 
company books until the bearer has 
returned the. check. 


CANADA 


The congratulations of many friends 


are being extended to Gordon B. 
Mackie, of the Penn Canadian Fuel Co., 
Toronto, on his recent marriage at 
Stroud, Ont., to Miss Lucy McWaters, 
of that place. 

Following a series of conferences held 
by Roy M. Wobvin, president of the 
British Empire Steel Corporation, and 
the steel and coal managers, H. J. 
McCann, general manager of the Do- 
minion Coal Co., stated that conditions 
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at present do not warrant the expecta- 
tion that more than two Cape Breton 
mines will be kept in operation during 
December and January. However, if 
efforts now being made to obtain a 
Canadian National Railways contract 
prove successful, the steel plant will 
re-open before the end of the year. 
Should this be the case there should be 
an average amount of employment at 
the mines in the early winter. The 
management of the coal company 
insists that it cannot find a market for 
its coal and is therefore compelled to 
suspend operations in the majority of 
its pits. Not having any funds in the 
exchequer it is stated that coal will not 
be banked during the coming winter. 


Among the questions to be decided 
during the western visit of Charles 
Stewart, Dominion Minister of Mines, 
is the fate of the lignite briquet plant 
at Bienfait, Sask., in which the govern- 
ments of Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 
Canada spent many thousands of 
dollars. 

A new colliery is announced for the 
Nicola-Princeton district in the Tula- 
meen Valley Coal Mines. This com- 
pany is developing what is reported to 
be a promising field and is likely to be 
shipping this winter. 

Wm. Roper has retired from the man- 
agement of the East Wellington Coai 
Co. and has been succeeded by William 
Wilson, formerly overman at No. 1 
Mine, Extension, B. C. 


George S. Rice, of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, recently visited the Spring- 
hill collieries and the submarine mines 
in Cape Breton of the British Empire 
Steel Corporation. At the request of 
the company he made an inspection of 
the method of mining in the Allan 
shafts, with a view to offering some 
helpful suggestions for improvements. 


William Sherman, president of Dis- 
trict 18, United Mine Workers, an- 
nounces that the striking miners of 
Alberta have ratified the new working 
agreement, submitted to them for a 
referendum vote. 


On Sept. 30 the output of the col- 
lieries of the Dominion Coal Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the British Empire Steel 
Corporation, was 18,018 tons, the 
largest for a single day in nine years. 
The total output of coal for Septem- 
ber was 273,374 tons, an increase over 
August of about 40,000 tons but slightly 
less than the output for September, 
1923. 

The plant and land at Port Stanley, 
Ont., of the Nukol Co., which has been 
in the hands of a receiver for some 
time, have been sold to two Toronto 
firms for $2,500. The company pur- 
chased the plant for $5,000 and in ad- 
dition to installing much costly ma- 
chinery, renovated it extensively. The 
value of the machinery alone, which is 
to be shipped to Toronto, is between 
$15,000 and $20,000. 


Norman Harvey, formerly Deputy 
Minister of Railways for the Province 
of Alberta, is making a survey of the 
coal resources of western Canada with 
a view to making a report to the Van- 
couver Harbor Commissioner. The pur- 
pose of the latter is to ascertain the 
prospects of building up a greater coal 
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bunker trade through the port of \; 
couver. Mr. Harvey recently was 
consultation with Howard Stutchbury 7 
trade commissioner, and coal opera 
of Alberta. Mr. Harvey is classifying 
the coals of the two provinces and estj. 7 
mating the present and future require. 
ments for marine bunkering at 

Pacific coast. He also will repor: on 
the development of coastwise and trans. 7 
Pacific business both in marine and 7 
domestic coals. 


An order made at Osgood Hall, in 
Toronto, last week directs the winding 
up of the Rocky Mountain Collieries on 
the petition of the Brazeau Colliers, | 
Ltd., creditors to the extent of $289,849. 
The Rocky Mountain Collieries were 7 
incorporated in 1909 with a capital of 
$1,000,000, to take over certain coal 
locations owned by the German Devel- § 
opment Co. Sir William Mackenzie, it 
is stated, promoted the incorporation, | 
being desirous of obtaining a half in- | 
terest in the properties. The pro- 
visional directors, G. A. Ruel, A. J. Reid 
and A. J. Mitchell, disclaim any interest 
in the company and referred the peti- 
tioner to Mackenzie, Mann & Co., whom 
they represented. 


New Companies 





Northwest Coal & Iron Co., Ltd., has 
been incorporated to produce and deal in 
ores, metals and minerals, with head office 
at Toronto and a capital of $1,000,000, by 
Julia J. Butterfield, Alan G. McDougall, 
Frederick H. Honeywell and others. 


The Ute Coal Co. has been incorporated 
in Axial, Colo., by L. H. Pattison, R. W. 
Kilmer and S. G. Lehr. 


The Bear River Collieries Co. has been 
incorporated in Denver, Colo., with a cap- 
ital of $1,000,000, by J. L. Jones, G. E 
Fraker and W. Glauster. 


The Beach Fork Blue Gem Coal Co. has 
been incorporated in Tazewell, Tenn., by G. 
M. Montgomery, John T. Rogers and M. R. 
Carr. 


Among recently filed charters in Kentucky 
were the following: Elliott & Day Coal 
Co., Pikeville, capital $10,000. WwW. 
Elliott, P. W. Day and T. L. Day. Gregory 
Branch Coal Co., Grays, $50,000, J. T 
Gray, Matyie Gray and H. E. Hubbard 
Dozier-Dimond Coal Corporation, Madison- 
ville, $20,000; W. B. Dozier, Jesse Dimond 
and E. W. Dozier. 


The Citizens Coal Co., with a capital of 
$22,000, has been formed by Isaac Jones, 
Thomas C. Walton, John C. Howell and 
others at Higbee, Mo., to own and operate 
a coal mine. 


The Canon United Coal Co. has been in- 
corporated in Canon City, Colo., with a 
capital stock of $20,000 and 10,000 shares 
of no par value, by W. E. Prall, M. Lewis 
and C. Linkins. 


The Jericho Coal Co. 
corporated in Owensboro, Ky., 
capital stock of $50,000, by W. Minter, 
1751 Linden Street, Memphis,  Tenn., 
B. D. Williams, Jr., and Dolph Woodruff 
both of Mannington, Ky. 


The W. D. Lacy Coal Co. has been in- 
corporated, with a capital stock of $10,009, 
in Waco, Tex., by W. D. Lacy, F. L 
Miller, 1211 Washington avenue, and 
others. 


The American Steel & Wire Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, has acquired the plants and other 
assets of the Cyclone Fence Co. The lat- 
ter company is capitalized at $1,500,000 and 
has plants at Cleveland, Waukegan, Fort 
Worth and Newark. 


The Piedmont Coal Co., of Dora, A!:., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $18.000, all paid in. The incorporators 
are Mrs. C. S. Ramsay, of Birmingha™. 
and W. W. and J. H. Bankhead, of Jasp«r, 
Ala. They will conduct a general ] 
mining business. 
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Traffic 





Approves Cancellation of Rates 
By Lehigh Valley 


The Public Service Commission of 
New York has approved cancellation 
by the Lehigh Valley R.R. of com- 
modity rates on coal (anthracite screen- 
ings and pea and buckwheat screened 
from prepared sizes), carloads, from 
Tifft Farm (Buffalo) to Buffalo, Cale- 
donia, Cheektowaga, East Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls and Suspension Bridge, 
effective Nov. 2, 1924, leaving no rates 
in effect for such service. Sup. No. 1 
to P. S. C. No. A-289. 

The commission has also approved 
the cancellation by the Lehigh Valley 
R.R. of tariff providing handling 
charges on anthracite coal screenings 
(including pea and buckwheat) made 
in dumping coal into vessels at Tifft 
Farm (Buffalo) and North Fair 
Haven, viz.: picking up and loading into 
cars for reshipment over trestle or for 
rail movement; effective Nov. 2, 1924, 
leaving no rates in effect for such 
service. Sup. No. 1 to P. S. C. No. 
A-300. 





Hearing Announced on Change 
In Ohio Switching Rate 


The Coal, Coke and Iron Ore Commit- 
tee, Central Freight Association Terri- 
tory, will hold a hearing in Room 606 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Thursday, Oct. 30, 1924, at 
10 a.m., Eastern standard time, on a 
contemplated change in the switching 
rates on coal, coal boulets and briquets, 
coke (except petroleum coke), coke 
breeze, coke dust and coke screenings, 
carloads, as shown in B. & O., C. & C. 
Series, I.C.C. 2,429, from the point of 
connection of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 
with the Pennsylvania R.R. at Martins 
Ferry, Ohio, to private sidings on the 
B. & O. within the switching limits of 
Martins Ferry, Ohio. It is proposed 
to cancel the switching rate of 13c. per 
net ton, minimum $3.60 per car, and 
apply a rate of 76c. per net ton, as 
per Agent Davis’ Tariff I.C.C. 43, and 
B.& O. Tariff I.C.C. 2,306. 





Hearing Set on Application for 
Through Rates from Colorado 


Examiner Keeler of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will hold a hear- 
ing at Topeka, Kan., Nov. 7, on the 
application of the Kansas Public Util- 
ities Commission for a through rate on 
coal moving from Colorado to points on 
the Frisco and Katy. 

“At present, points on these lines are 
paying a combination of local and 
through rates,” A. M. Corp, rate expert 
for the Utilities Commission, explained. 
“A through rate to these cities would 
result in a considerable decrease. We 
desire to put into effect joint through 
rates and divisions on coal from 
Colorado in place of the present sched- 
ule, which is a combination of locals 
over the junction points.” 

The Santa Fe, Union Pacific, Mis- 
souri Pacific, and the Rock Island are 
the defendants in this action. All 
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these lines bring coal from Colorado. 
The Frisco and Katy do not run into 
Colorado. 





Protest by Burns Bros. Against 
Hard-Coal Rates Dismissed 


Freight rates on anthracite, in car- 
loads, from the Shamokin district of 
Pennsylvania to Elmira, N. Y., are not 
unreasonable, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has ruled. It also finds no 
irregularity in the failure of the Lehigh 
Valley to absorb switching charges at 
Elmira. Therefore the commission has 
dismissed the complaint of Burns Bros., 
of New York, contending that charges 
for the detention of interstate ship- 
ments of coal, in cars constructively 
placed short of destination, are un- 
reasonable. 





Enjoins Raise in Switching Rate 


The Colorado State Public Utilities 
Commission on Oct. 10 forbade the 
Colorado & Southern R.R. to make any 
increase in the freight switching 
charges in Denver for a period of 120 
days. The railroad recently filed a 
notice that it intended making an in- 
crease of 334 per cent. The Victor- 
American Fuel Co. protested. 





Association Activities 





After a useful existence of eight years, 
the Southern Ohio Coal Exchange, which 
had headquarters in Columbus, passed out of 
existence last week. The association was 
composed of operators in the southern Ohio 
field, including the Hocking Valley proper 
and Pomeroy. W. D. McKinney was its 
secretary and active head while James H. 
Pritchard was mining commissioner. The 
association sprang into existance in 1916, 
when it was believed that a closer associa- 
tion of producers in the southern Ohio field 
was necessary and Mr. McKinney was 
called to be its first secretary. He waged 
many successful fights for the rights of the 
operators of that field, including several 
successful freight rate controversies before 
the Interstate Commission and the Ohio 
Utilities Commission. Lack of funds caused 
by bad business in the field is the cause for 
the demise. Steps may be taken later on 
to revive the organization or to get oper- 
ators in that field together for mutual 
benefit. 








Obituary 





William P. Porter, aged 57, a retired coal 
operator of Vinton County, Ohio, died sud- 
denly while at a gasoline filling station 
from heart trouble. He resided in Columbus 
for the past seven years and was prominent 
in Masonic circles. He leaves two sisters 
and a brother. 


——EEE 


Coming Meetings 











Illinois Mining Institute. Annual meet- 
ing, Nov. 22, Elks Building, Springfield, 
Ill. Secretary, Martin Bolt, Springfield, Ill. 

American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. Annual meeting, Dec. 1-4, Engineer- 
ing Societies Building, 29 West 39th St., 
New York City. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 
29 West 39th St., New York City. 

West Virginia Coal Mining Institute. An- 


nual meeting, Dec. 2-3, Welch, W. Va. 
egal R. E Sherwood, Charleston, 
«Vee 


Coal Mining Institute of America. An- 
nual meeting, Dec. 3-5, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Pittshurgh, Pa. Secretary, 
H. D. Mason, Jr., Box 604, Ebensburg, Pa. 


West Virginia-Kentucky Association of 
Mine, Mechanical and Electrical Engineers. 
Fourth annual convention, Dec. 12 and 13, 
Huntington, W. Va. Secretary-Treasurer, 


Herbert Smith, Huntington, W. Va. 











New Equipment 














Lock for Electric-Light Bulbs 


A simple and effective lock to pre- 
vent the theft of electric light bulbs 
recently was placed on the market by 
the Ren Manufacturing Co., Lyseum 
Building, Winchester, Mass. 

This device, called the Ren-Lock, con- 
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Unlocked and Locked Lamp 


The small size of the locking device per- 
mits its use on any brass socket regardless 
of the type of reflector used with the lamp. 
This feature is important if the light center 
is to be maintained. 


sists of a coiled spring and a grooved 
ring. A special device is used to at- 
tach the lock to the socket. 

When a lamp is locked in place by 
means of this devise it cannot be re- 





Spring and Washer 


These are the only two parts of the lock- 
ing device. The coiled spring has a pro- 
jecting end which locks the lamp. 


moved except by breaking the glass. 
A special bag is provided for catching 
the broken pieces. 





Straight Line Two-Stage 
Air Compressor 


The low power consumption per cubic 
foot of air delivered and the favorable 
physical conditions of the air resulting 
from two-stage compression have long 
been recognized by compressed-air 
users, but the initial cost of the com- 
pressor and the expense of installation 
have heretofore overbalanced these fav- 
orable features, with the result that 
only machines of large capacity have 
been available—the majority of which 
have been of the duplex construction. 

Such construction, while entirely logi- 
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Two-Stage Compressor Arranged for Belt or Motor Drive 
This tandem unit is arranged so that all the stuffing boxes are easily accessible. The 
intercooler is rigidly mounted above the two cylinders and may be reached from either 
end. Automatic start and stop control apparatus, together with automatic unloading 
features, makes it easy to start or stop the compressor from remote points, 


cal for machines of over 500 cu.ft. 
piston displacement, has proved too ex- 
pensive to manufacture for smaller 
capacities, besides being too costly to 


install because of the complicated 
foundation required and the _ nicety 
called for in aligning the machine. 


Furthermore, the average compressed- 
air user has in the past neglected to 
look carefully into the power costs in- 
volved in operating single-stage air 
compressors of smaller capacities. Now, 
however, the economies required by 
present highly competitive business 
conditions make it necessary that every 
operating cost be reduced to the mini- 
mum, particularly power costs. 

In order to meet the conditions out- 
lined above, the Chicago pneumatic 
straight-line two-stage belt- or motor- 
driven air compressor has been devel- 
oped. Operating at 275 r.p.m., this 
compressor has a piston displacement of 
360 cu.ft. of free air per minute; air 
pressures range up to 125 lb. It is 
adapted to be driven by a belt or by a 
synchronous motor with rotor mounted 
directly on the compressor crankshaft. 

Tandem construction is used in this 
unit, in which the low-pressure cylinder 
is placed next to the frame and the 
high-pressure cylinder is connected to 
the low-pressure cylinder by means of 
a tandem piece through which the 
piston-rod stuffing boxes are easily 
accessible. The intercooler is rigidly 
mounted above the two cylinders, in 
which location it is convenient for clean- 
ing, which may be done from either end. 

The whole unit is mounted upon a 
substantial subbase which gives the 
rigidity so desirable in a machine of 
this class. Perfect alignment of the 
machine is assured, resulting in main- 
tained high mechanical efficiency and 
consequently prolonged life. This fea- 
ture also gives the unit a degree of 
portability not realized in duplex con- 
struction and for this reason it will 
appeal to those compressed-air users 
who frequently employ semi-permanent 
installations. 

On first thought it might appear that 
the bearing pressures in such tandem 
construction are unusually high. but 
such is not the case, as the maximum 


pressures are even lower than those 
found in single-stage machines of equal 
size. 

The whole unit is remarkable for its 
accessibility and ease of adjustment. 
The bearings are readily gotten at and 
adjusted with a minimum of exertion; 
especially is this true of the wedge 
adjusted connecting-rod bearings, which 
are so easily and conveniently adjusted 
that the operator is encouraged to keep 
them in perfect condition, thereby elim- 
inating the most frequent cause of com- 
pressor failures. 

Simplate air valves are used through- 
out, assuring high efficiency and 
trouble-proof operation of the most vital 
part of the compressor. 

Automatic operation is attained in a 
high degree. Splash and flood system 
of lubrication is employed for all bear- 
ings and the cylinders may be lubri- 
cated by the standard sight-feed lubri- 
cator, by a pneumatically operated 
force-feed lubricator, or by a mechani- 
cally driven force-feed lubricator. 

Regulation of the volume of air and 
its pressure is entirely automatic and 
can be made to conform to the special 
conditions of the demand for air. Three- 
step capacity regulation is furnished in 
which two differential unloaders operat- 
ing automatic unloading simplate inlet 
valves cause the compressor to operate 
at full, half and no load, according to 
the air demand, with maximum effi- 
ciency and evenly distributed crankshaft 
torque. Such operation results in splen- 
did load characteristics for the driving 
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motor since the steps are clearly de- 
ined in loading and unloading, obviat- 
-Ng any surges in the power line that 
would otherwise result. 

When the air demand is fairly con- 
stant for periods in the day, with in- 
vervening periods in which there is 
siight or no demand for air, and the 
compressor is driven by an electric 
motor, automatic start and stop control 
cperation can be employed, in which 
case the unit is equipped with a centrif- 
ugal unloader which causes the auto- 
matic unloading inlet valves to be held 
open during the period in which the 
compressor is at a standstill and to 
remain open until, in starting again, 
the compressor has nearly reached nor- 
mal speed, when the valves are again 
allowed to operate. 

During slowing down prior to stop- 
ping, the unloader comes into action, 
throwing the load off the compressor, 
thereby eliminating much objectionable 
slapping of the belt in the case of a 
belt-driven unit. Complete automatic 
operation of the unit with utmost 
economy is effected through the use of 
a water-control valve which automati- 
cally stops the flow of cooling water 
through the jackets and intercooler dur- 
ing periods in which the compressor 
is at a standstill and allows it to flow 
when the compressor is in operation. 





High-Speed Motor Operates 
This Grinding Wheel 


Forbes & Meyer, 192 Union S&t., 
Worcester, Mass., has developed a new 
grinder. The motor is of the induction 
type, giving speeds of 5,400 or 7,200 on 
60-cycle three-phase current. Such 
speeds have generally been considered 
impossible with the induction type of 
motor, but have been accomplished by 
using two primary windings, each re- 
ceiving current directly from the line, 
while both act on a common secondary 
member. The motor is fully inclosed. 

The grinding wheel is mounted di- 
rectly on the motor shaft. It is sup- 
ported by three ball bearings, one close 
to the wheel, and one at each side of 
the motor. This makes the machine 
run smoother than it would if it were 
attempted to support as long a shaft 
as this on two bearings. The wheel is 
spaced 7 in. from the motor so as to 
avoid interference. 

The 5,400 speed of the motor is cor- 
rect for 4-in. to 43-in. diameter wheels, 
and 7,200 is the speed for wheels of 
about 3 in. in diameter, though smaller 
wheels can be used efficiently. 
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Grinder and 
Motor on 
Same Shaft 


Three ball 
bearings permit 
the grinder to 
operate efficient- 
ly. A specially 
designed high- 
speed motor 
drives the small 
wheel at 7,200 
r.p.m. 
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